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WHO'S WHO 


DANIEL M. O’CONNELL may be identified as one 
of those hundred million Americans who do not 
want their country to get itself involved in another 
war, yet fear that an unpredictable incident may 
become an inevitable reason. His more pacific occu- 
pation is that of director of the Spiritual Book 
Associates, Inc. . . . JOHN P. DELANEY may be 
credited with certain sentences, in a previous ar- 
ticle, that began a verbal warfare in our corre- 
spondence section. He endeavors to clarify some of 
the issues that bothered our readers, but, we fear, 
will only succeed in creating others. .. . MAJOR 
JOHN E. KELLY missed very few opportunities 
during the past few years of stating his convictions 
on the Spanish war. He was one of that tiny non- 
Catholic minority which saw the Red in the Loyal- 
ist. He visited Spain this autumn and writes a few 
of the stories he told us on his return. ... ALBERT 
WHELAN was engaged for many years in educa- 
tional and sociological activities in San Francisco. 
His antecedents familiarized him with the former 
glory of this Pacific coast, but his own personal 
experience makes him regard the present situation 
with gloom. . .. DAN GILBERT, when not lectur- 
ing, is writing from San Diego, Calif. He is a 
Protestant who aspires to convey a higher spiritu- 
ality and concept to his brethren. His many books 
plead for a return to morality and to God, ex- 
plosively, perhaps, rather than quietly. ... FRANK 
WILLIAMS is an authentic editor in an authentic 
publishing concern. His observations parallel our 
own. ... ALICE M. RUSSELL is a member of the 
Zoology Department of the University of Philadel- 
phia. She takes, however, a keen interest in French 
literature. 
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COMMENT 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in his letter addressed 
to His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, to Rabbi Cyrus 
Adler and to Dr. George Buttrick recognizes the 
basic principle that peace among nations must be 
anchored on religion. Catholic doctrine teaches the 
proper function of civil government in all that con- 
cerns the material well-being of a nation, as well 
as the proper function of the spiritual power over 
the peoples within a nation. Through a coordination 
of these two authorities, peace within a nation can 
be secured, and peace between nations can be guar- 
anteed. The efforts of the American Government, 
as a temporal power, and the strivings of the Holy 
See, as a spiritual power, can drive along parallel 
lines toward the goal which all men desire. As yet, 
no specific proposals have been made. But the first 
step toward the victory over war has been taken, 
and has won approval. The appointment of Myron 
C. Taylor, who has been identified with many 
humanitarian movements, has been agreeably re- 
ceived by the Vatican. It is our hope that through 
a conjunction of these two neutral forces the way 
may be prepared through which a just and lasting 
peace may settle over Europe. 


POPE PIUS rides through Rome, the papers say, 
on visit to King. Call is first in seventy years. Tens 
of thousands cheer. Holy Father gets wetting in 
open American automobile. Thus, is history made 
and history written. When, on December 28, His 
Holiness paid a ceremonial visit to the King and 
Queen of Italy, the memory of 1870 was wiped 
away and the memory of the years stretching back 
through centuries was evoked. What Pius XI, in 
his realization of a new world rapidly evolving, 
began through his Concordat between Italy and 
the Vatican City State, his Secretary of State, Pius 
XII, likewise realizing that the new world has 
evolved, brought to a conclusion. There is solidarity 
needed between the champions of peace. Italy has 
declared her intention of non-participation in the 
European war. She has, however, made it unmis- 
takeably clear that she considers aggression on 
the part of Soviet Russia, whether in the Balkans 
or on the Baltic, a threat of war. The Holy Father 
has time and again pleaded for peace between those 
nations which regard justice and charity as virtues. 
But he has never left a doubt that he believes 
Soviet Russia to be a threat to Western culture 
and to the reign of Christ. The closer approach, 
then, of Italy and the Vatican City State to friend- 
ly relations marks an advance in history. Concur- 
rently, also, the parallel endeavors between the 
United States and the Holy See toward a basis 
whereby peace can be forwarded and justly con- 
cluded are important in modern history. His Holi- 
ness seeks “understandings, which, by their nature 
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are sure promise of a new order, a peaceful and 
durable order, which would be sought in vain out- 
side of the royal ways of justice and Christian 
charity.” 


THE BAPTISTS have risen to the emergency in 
the profound crisis that has occurred. In the name 
of 10,250,000, Rev. Dr. Rufus W. Weaver has ad- 
dressed a letter to President Roosevelt, protesting 
against the appointment of the Episcopalian, Myron 
C. Taylor, as special representative to the Vatican. 
They believe that “the cause of peace would be 
hampered rather than aided” by such cooperation 
with the Pope. They reiterate the pronouncements 
passed in the Baptist convention this year, to the 
effect that they oppose any relations with and any 
courtesies toward ecclesiastical bodies or their rep- 
resentatives on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Two black little devil-bugaboos pester the 
souls of the Baptists. They see these pesky little 
critters dancing before their eyes, as dread omens 
of evil. The Baptists are always on the alert to 
prevent the union of the Catholic Church and the 
American Government. They actually fear that 
some day, slinky or pompous churchmen decked 
in cardinalatial red robes will preside over the Su- 
preme Court, will dictate laws to Congress, will 
bend the President hypnotically to do the Papal 
bidding. They dread the possibility of every little 
American schoolboy being forced to learn the Cath- 
olic catechism, under the crackle of a whip. And 
then, they have a second nauseating fear. The Pope 
might come to America. He might set up his throne 
in Washington. Under threat of anathema, he might 
make every American cower before him and kiss 
his sandal. Ten million Baptists asserting that any 
contacts with the Pope and his emissaries “must 
be resisted at their beginnings,” express their com- 
plete disapproval of President Roosevelt. 


THE SURVIVORS of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade concluded their third annual convention on the 
day before Christmas. They are the Americans who 
fought the Spaniards on Spanish soil in the late 
civil war. They are the so-called American lads 
who were heroes to Bishop McConnell and Rev. 
Dr. Reissig and Rev. Dr. Ward and all the furious 
religionists and liberalists; they were the recipients 
of hundreds of thousands of American dollars col- 
lected to save democracy in Spain. They crawled 
out of Spain and came back to infest their native 
land. They have not changed. They knew why they 
fought in Spain. At their convention, they passed 
resolutions approving the action of Soviet Russia, 
“because she is wiping out an imperialist base for 
aggression,” just as she tried to wipe out, we may 














add, “imperialist” Spain. The ex-Spanish Brigaders 
sent greetings to the “heroic people’s government 
in Finland (the one, they mean, which Stalin set 
up as he set up the Loyalist Government in Spain) 
and its leader Kuusinen (the Finnish for Negrin, 
Caballero, etc.), and best wishes for its speedy vic- 
tory (the same sort of Communist victory for which 
they fought in Spain).” Despite the ever-increas- 
ing proofs that the Spanish civil war was a Sovi- 
etized war, the American people will not go back 
and judge the issues honestly. And the editorial 
writers still muddle their heads trying to make two 
plus two equal scrambled eggs. Like a hangover 
from a spell of insanity, an editorial writer in the 
New York Times concludes that Helsinki is the 
same as Barcelona. He might, just as honestly and 
logically, have concluded that Franco is now bomb- 
ing the Finns and the Moors are now invading 
Moscow. These “volunteers’” stand on Finland 
should at last make him see light. 


OF our own accord, out of a sense of fairness, we 
are happy to place on the record the protest of a 
group of Catholic teachers in the Samuel J. Tilden 
High School of Brooklyn. These teachers contest 
the remarks contained in our Comment (Decem- 
ber 9) about Abraham Lefkowitz, the Principal of 
the high school. Summarized, they state that Dr. 
Lefkowitz has earned the respect and admiration 
of his teachers and pupils, has insisted on the de- 
velopment of good character, has respected the 
rights of all to their opinions, has supported the 
ideals and activities of the Newman Club, “has 
given us permission to place in the school library 
any Catholic literature or periodicals we choose. 
For example, the Newman Club has a two-year 
subscription to AMERICA.” We appreciate the high 
opinion of Dr. Lefkowitz expressed by his teachers; 
they know him more intimately than we. And so, 
we regret whatever uncharitable and derogatory 
remarks crept into the Comment. At the same time, 
as we have written to Dr. Lefkowitz, we disagree 
with his contention that religion, in its strict mean- 
ing, should be excluded from the curriculum, point 
out that the present public-school system is not 
the traditional American system, and quiet his fears 
about a union of the Catholic Church and the 
American Government. 


UNPLEASANTLY singular was the experience of 
the little group of Sisters of the Precious Blood, 
from the United States, who arrived this autumn 
in Finland only to be forced to leave their new 
mission field at once owing to the war with Rus- 
sia. The Sisters of the Sacred Heart, from Holland, 
who had been teaching in Helsinki and Viipuri 
(Viborg), were also advised to leave. The war is 
generally considered to be a serious setback to the 
struggling beginnings of the resurrection of Fin- 
land’s old Faith, the Catholic Faith, which one time 
flourished with spiritual centers at Viipuri and 
Turku (Abo). In Finland’s pre-Reformation as well 
as post-Reformation Catholic history, the Domini- 





can Fathers have played a prominent part. St. 
Ansgar’s Bulletin, annual publication of St. Ans- 
gar’s Scandinavian Catholic League of New York, 
now issued for the thirty-eighth time, makes a 
special plea for prayers for Finland; for which 
country the League expects to have celebrated a 
public Mass on the Feast of St. Ansgar, February 
3. The Bulletin contains more than its ordinary 
quota of interesting and unique information con- 
cerning the progress of the Church in the Nordic 
lands and among Scandinavia’s descendants in this 
country; a progress shown by the spread of the 
League through sixteen units from New York to 
Spokane. 


PURCHASES of war and other materials in the 
United States may be continued, it seems, for a 
long period. It is now calculated that England and 
France are prepared to pay nine billion dollars for 
what they buy from this country. They can, fur- 
thermore, lay in our American chests seven hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars in the form of newly 
mined gold, each year. Last September, when the 
war broke, British and French interests had avail- 
able in the United States cash balances amounting 
to one billion, five hundred million dollars. In the 
matter of securities, the Allied powers held some 
two billion dollars worth of American resources. 
England has two billion dollars in gold, in reserve, 
and France has three billion which she can trans- 
port to our shores. And so, it seems, England and 
France have enough money to keep the ships pass- 
ing back and forth across the Atlantic for a num- 
ber of months to come. The war will probably last 
as long as either side has money and materials with 
which to live and fight. And so, one nickel on the 
Allies. 


BACK in the fourteenth century Nicholas of Autre- 
court, a very ingenious and speculative philosopher, 
took considerable pains to explain how to justify 
your conclusions when you find them differing with 
those held by the majority of mankind. Young men 
who wish to practise virtue have trouble in this 
way, he said. Unfortunately, he carried his advice 
a little too far, for the Holy See condemned some 
of his other propositions, but his principles on this 
point hold good, and you will find them edited by 
J. Reginald O’Donnell, C.S.B., of the Toronto In- 
stitute of Mediaeval Studies, as one of the numbers 
in the first issue of the new series, Mediaeval 
Studies, published by Sheed and Ward. The study 
of this volume and the successive volumes which 
are promised will enable intelligent individuals to 
form their own conclusions about what the best 
minds of the Middle Ages really thought instead of 
depending, as do most individuals today, upon mere 
hearsay. The name of the Rev. Dr. Gerald B. 
Phelan, president of the Institute of Medieval 
Studies, is guarantee that the high workmanship 
will be maintained which is shown in this first issue, 
to which Dr. Phelan appropriately contributes a 
luminous discussion of Truth. 
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STEPS THAT LEAD TO WAR 
SHOULD BE CLOSELY EXAMINED 


The need to work as to wish for neutrality 


DANIEL M. O'CONNELL 











AT the outbreak of the present European war, an 
Irishman was quoted in the daily press to the ef- 
fect: “Sure, we are neutral but whom are we neu- 
tral against?’”’ He knew the adage of common sense 
that one cannot have one’s cake and eat it at the 
same time. Part of our recent neutrality bill was 
an attempt to eat a slice of that cake without loss 
to its integrity. True, the remainder of the bill is a 
sincere effort to avoid certain known occasions of 
war. At the same time, the English and French 
papers saw in that hearty slice of cake the second 
big diplomatic victory for the Allies, the pact with 
Turkey being the first. Several Senators and Con- 
gressmen admitted that in voting to lift the em- 
bargo on all munitions of war they were acting con- 
trary to the known wishes of their electors. Many 
others of the two Houses of Congress practically 
made the same admission by ignoring as “mass 
propaganda” the thousands of protesting messages 
from their constituencies. Similar appeals in the 
fight for the Supreme Court had been heeded. 

The diversified motives for this deafness of the 
“servants of the people” will be fertile matter in 
research for future scholars. Senator Nye attrib- 
uted the attitude to emotionalism and to the urge 
of the pocketbook. Undoubtedly, emotional sym- 
pathy is a great American virtue. We are probably 
the most generous nation in the world toward the 
afflicted. But the virtue has its accompanying lia- 
bility. The latter may be fatal. Stimulated emotion- 
alism in 1917 plunged our nation into the futile 
deaths and other horrors of the World War. For- 
tunately, the new neutrality bill removes from the 
realms of American emotion any future Lusitania 
incident. The sacrifices involved will be cheerfully 
borne by the nation. 

Today, it is salutary to reflect in all sobriety on 
that typical 1917 case of American emotionalism. 
Americans and American ships are now forbidden 
by law to sail the very course taken by the Lusi- 
tania. Rather than relinquish that right in 1917, 
President Wilson appeared before Congress and de- 
clared: “I think you will agree with me that this 
government has no alternative consistent with the 
dignity and honor of the United States. I have 
therefore directed the Secretary of State to an- 
nounce to . . . the German Ambassador that all 
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diplomatic relations between the United States and 
the German Empire are severed and to hand to the 
Ambassador his passports.” Sixty days later the 
same Congress declared that a state of war existed. 
Today, while the American people are grateful for 
the removal of the 1917 occasion of war they fur- 
thermore hope and pray that no future, equally 
futile, emotionalism will rush them into another 
modern war in which no one wins the rainbow of 
emotional ideals. 

United States Senator- Johnson, of the Golden 
Gate and Hollywood state of the Union, offers the 
nation possible consolation to be gathered from the 
recent debate on the “embargo” in the upper cham- 
ber. This distinguished veteran of statesmanship 
had held as to an Euclidean proposition that the 
square of neutrality can never be merged into the 
circle of unneutrality. After Congress had appar- 
ently disagreed with him, he was able to point to 
one victory, viz., that practically every Senator is 
now openly committed to the principle that our 
American youth will never be permitted by the 
same Senate to be shipped to Europe as “cannon 
fodder” in another European war. Declared the 
highly esteemed Californian Nestor: “Even though 
some of them may change their minds when the 
drums beat and the flag waves, the debate has done 
a lot of good. It has gone out to the inarticulate 
mass and has helped to rekindle the feeling against 
war.” 

And a prominent commentator has declared re- 
cently: “Lopsided emotion alone can get us into 
this war. Reason never will.”” The American people 
registered the same verdict at the polls in 1916 
towards a “He kept us out of war’ slogan. We 
know now that wishful thinking is not sufficient for 
the determination of the American people that 
their sons shall not be sent to foreign trenches. 
Continuous positive action is necessary. We must 
search out and label “lopsided emotionalism” 
wherever it lifts its head. Continuous restraint is 
necessary. Sacrifices are necessary. We must 
“work at’ neutrality. We must be convinced of the 
need of such hard labor, its reasonableness, its ab- 
solute necessity. 

Belligerents pursue this principle even unto its 
unreasonableness. Whether speaking English, 














French, German, Japanese, Russian, they act from 
the sighting point of machine guns and periscopes; 
from the determination to win or escape a Brest- 
Litovsk or Versailles treaty. The neutral nation 
must flee such mad visions. For the nonce, such 
flight may be called abandonment of national dig- 
nity, “no alternative consistent with the dignity 
and honor of the United States,” as was said in 
1917. Twenty-two years, however, are not too long 
a schooling if thereby we have sworn that thou- 
sands of youthful American lives are no price to 
pay for a dubious and disputable “alternative con- 
sistent with the dignity and honor of the United 
States.” Only in defense against invasion is the 
death of a single American conscript justifiable, 
the futility of modern warfare being what we have 
learned it to be. If authorities for the latter state- 
ment are desired, American Catholics, at least, can 
quote prominent members of their Hierarchy, who 
have declared that in any other warfare our youth 
may choose to be, in all morality, conscientious 
objectors. 

Unfortunately, as was demonstrated at the last 
meeting of Congress, the wishes of the people can 
be ignored outside the ballot box. Propaganda lead- 
ing to emotionalism, not the calm will of the ma- 
jority of the people, has prevailed in more than one 
of our legislative halls. And what may seem an in- 
significant or dubious breach of neutrality may on 
another occasion be the fatal step over the preci- 
pice into war. In 1917, we reacted to administrative 
and legislative emotionalism. Now is the time for 
all parts of the nation, administrative, legislative 
and plebeian, to immunize themselves against this 
psychological disease, our national brain-storm. 

Again, we must “work at” neutrality. Holland 
and Switzerland are notable examples for us. “The 
Swiss have enjoyed a hundred years of peace in 
the midst of quarrelsome neighbors, chiefly because 
they are the most hard-headed people in Europe,” 
according to Demaree Bess in a recent Saturday 
Evening Post. Their having the League of Nations 
domiciled at Geneva has been a source of commer- 
cial prosperity. But it might embarrass their neu- 
trality, so the League is told that it may be re- 
quired to evacuate Swiss soil at any time on twenty- 
four hours’ notice! No fool’s gold for them! 

Contrast such hardheadedness with our 1917 
American executive position as stated by C. Hart- 
ley Gratan, well known newspaper man in his re- 
cent book, The Deadly Parallel: “But because he 
(President Wilson) shifted his ground, he made 
impossible a negotiated peace, which his sober 
sense had told him was best, and got, instead, the 
dictated peace of Versailles, a bad peace if ever 
there was one.” Surely Yankee shrewdness can 
equal Swiss hardheadedness. 

Today, at least, we have every reason to be neu- 
tral: 

1. Our participation in the World War led only 
to a Versailles Treaty, to say nothing of Ameri- 
can lives lost and foreign debts not paid. 

2. The present war is another European tragedy 
of millennial standing. 

3. Whichever side wins a decisive victory will 


write another Brest-Litovsk or Versailles Treaty, 
our participation on the winning side to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. In this the fourth month of 
the war, the Allies have been slow to enunciate 
their war-objectives, or their willingness to revise 
the wrongs of the Versailles Treaty. Two-thirds of 
poor Poland have been conceded to Russia, as Mr. 
Chamberlain admitted in Parliament. 

4. Propaganda for the Allies is inimical to 
America’s only desire, American neutrality. In 
1917, the catching cry was “Stop Kaiserism”’; to- 
day, “Stop Hitlerism.” Every American should de- 
test “Hitlerism.” But the legitimate honor of Ger- 
many as a nation cannot be ignored by a one-sided 
war cry. 

While, then, the nation through its executive 
branch, with funds generously appropriated by 
Congress, is making every effort to be prepared in 
case of war, our same nation should now decide 
whether its honor demands that we go to war: 

a. to defend our insignificant possessions in 
China. 

b. to defend the Philippines from seizure by 
Japan. It is the opinion of several devoted Ameri- 
cans I have met that the answer is an emphatic 
“No,” because a single American life is worth more 
than the loss of both these material possessions. 
Unfortunately, in the case of an “incident” in 
China or the Philippines, the same 1917 emotion- 
alism would be aroused. Without prejudice against 
the Allies, it can be added that their propagandists 
and American sympathizers in this country could 
foment such emotionalism. Now, I repeat, is the 
time “to work” at neutrality, so that a future 
President Wilson as a result of such an “incident” 
will not declare to Congress: “I think you will 
agree with me that this government has no alter- 
native consistent with the dignity and honor of the 
United States.” 

c. Canada has placed the Monroe Doctrine in a 
precarious position. She declared war on Germany, 
a grave international act that was not done in 1914. 
Is the United States thereby obliged to prevent a 
temporary German invasion of Canada? Let Con- 
gress decide that and its many accompanying is- 
sues, now, when the nation is calm. We are told 
that congressional bills are already prepared in 
case of war to conscript every man and woman, 
every activity and resource of the nation. It is 
equally the wish of the nation that every possible 
means of neutrality be conscripted, now, to keep 
us out of war. 

May I conclude with a wishfully cheerful note 
that the American nation is immunizing itself for 
neutrality? The thought is from another Johnson, 
this time, General Hugh Johnson, who knows the 
full meaning of war far better than most Ameri- 


cans. He declared: 

The steps that lead to war—propaganda, biased 
American diplomacy, the piling up and publicizing 
of all irritating incidents on one side and the sup- 
pression of those on the other—all this kind of 
clever 1916 and 1917 poker-playing has been thor- 
oughly exposed and is pretty well understood... . 


But eternal vigilance is still the price of Ameri- 
can neutrality. We must “work at”’ it. 


Al 
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TO THE EDITOR 
AND THE READERS 


JOHN P. DELANEY 











EpiTor: Is it not time to call a halt to this minor 
war of nationalities in the correspondence columns 
of AMERICA? It all began, I believe, when those 
of us who claimed that the present war is not a 
religious war or a holy war, were answered by the 
charge of being pro-Irish, anti-British, anti-French, 
and what not. After that the deluge! The main 
topic under discussion disappeared under the waves, 
and Italians and Irish and English settled down to 
the easier and more enjoyable task of proving that 
Italian Catholics are not much to brag about, that 
Irish Catholics should come down off a high perch 
unworthily occupied, that English Catholics and so 
forth and so on. . . . Such hurling of epithets is 
beside the point. 

The degree of holiness in the objectives of the 
present war is not settled by slurs on the Catholi- 
cism of Catholics in the nations involved, still less 
by attacking the Catholicism of nations not in- 
volved. 

As a Catholic I am one with all the Catholics 
of the world; but as a Catholic I am also and in 
the first place American. I am not pro-Catholic. 
I am Catholic. I am not pro-American, I am Ameri- 
can. I do not understand how one American cor- 
respondent can write that he is not pro-American 
but pro-Catholic. An American Catholic is simply 
and without prefixes Catholic and American. 

The prefix, pro, does not seem to enter in. That 
would seem to imply a choice from without, a pos- 
sibility of being otherwise. An American might be 
pro-English, pro-Irish, pro-French, but not pro- 
American. A pagan might be pro-Catholic in a dis- 
pute between Catholics and Protestants. A Catholic 
might be pro-Protestant in a discussion between 
pagans and Protestants. But a Catholic cannot be 
pro-Catholic. He is either Catholic or he is not 
Catholic. An American cannot be pro-American. 
He is either American or not American. A Catholic 
American citizen who is not in heart and mind 
American is not a good Catholic. And that means 
that with all his love of all men of all nationalities, 
with all his understanding of international oneness, 
all other things being equal, he must consider first 
the interests of America. 

Nor can I go along with a reader of AMERICA 
who wrote to me some time ago bitterly regretting 
“my trust in such gaseous abstractions as democ- 
racy.” Both as a Catholic and as an American, I 
treasure the principles on which our nation is 
founded. Opposed both as a Catholic and an Ameri- 
can to such false theories of government as Com- 
munism and Fascism and Nazism, I have confidence 
in the ability of our American democracy to serve 
our country and preserve the liberty and dignity 
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of the individual who is brother to Jesus Christ. 

As Americans and Catholics, we sympathize 
deeply with those of other nations who are unfor- 
tunately engaged in war. To English and French, 
we Americans say: “While it is not clear to us that 
this is a holy war, a war for religion, it can be ad- 
mitted that this is a just war; and we admire your 
heroism and your patriotism in sacrificing every- 
thing you hold dear in the defense of your country. 
Jacques Maritain, patriotic as any lover of la belle 
France, asks no more. In a letter to the Common- 
weal he draws a neat distinction between a just 
war and a holy war, and asks of us only that we 
admit the justice of your cause. If we discuss the 
acts of your government past and present, we do so 
in the same spirit in which you distinguish be- 
tween the Government of Germany and the Ger- 
man people. We do not reproach you that, in your 
enthusiastic devotion to your country, you claim 
and believe that this is a holy war. We do not 
doubt that many of you are taking the sincerely 
disinterested view. We understand your exaltation, 
for a similar exaltation for a holy cause swept our 
own country in 1917. We do not accept such exalta- 
tion as proof of the sanctity of your cause.” 

The London Tablet thinks it well not to seek any 
precise definition of war aims; yet holds that Eng- 
land is “the standard-bearer of the Christian 
World.” Another English writer has said that 
Chamberlain’s expressed aims are “vague .. . 
tentative . . . divorced from reality.”” Some think 
it the part of prudent diplomacy to leave the aims 
thus vague. Others argue for clarification. Father 
C. C. Martindale speaks of the “almost complete 
apathy about Poland. . . . We seemed to be doing 
nothing even to draw off the pressure from Poland 
. . . the soft-pedaling of the Polish tragedy ... 
the fear that something of the sort was being or- 
dered lest Russia, still being wooed, might be ruf- 
fled. . . . Our Government just possibly [he is 
merely registering here ‘a nervous apprehension 
proper in those early weeks to very many’] wished 
also to keep on the right side of Russia by condon- 
ing the crucifixion of Poland.” Yet, without offer- 
ing any facts to counterbalance such fears, appre- 
hensions, etc., Father Martindale is suddenly 
“shocked” and “distressed by the disgrace brought 
upon the Catholic name,” “horrified” by American 
insistence on motives of “mere interest.” 

Even were the war aims of the British Govern- 
ment clearly expressed, it still would not be a dis- 
grace to the Catholic name to weigh them realis- 
tically in the light of past expression and present 
events. And certainly before such aims are clari- 
fied, definitely stated, even the best disposed of us 
should not be expected to accept the exaltation of 
many or even all Englishmen as proof that England 
is fighting a holy war. 

We think it only normal that French Catholics 
and English Catholics place first the interests of 
their countries; and we, in our turn as Americans, 
consider first the interests of our country. We are 
convinced American rights are not involved. We 
are convinced that American entrance into this 
war would be an act of sheer folly whether con- 




















sidered from a national or international point of 
view. We are convinced that only by the strictest 
neutrality can we avoid this destructive participa- 
tion and offer any contribution to peace and civil- 
ization. No lack of sympathy for those involved, 
no anti-British or anti-French prejudice, dictates 
our insistence on strict neutrality. We are con- 
vinced that this is not a holy war, and we feel it 
our duty to say so lest Americans be carried into 
participation under such a battle cry. 

The Holy Father has recently praised Italy for 
remaining neutral and thereby maintaining herself 
in a position to work for peace. He could hardly 
have done so were he convinced that this is a neces- 
sary war, a holy war, that there is no solution but 
in destruction carried to its bitter end. Pius XII 
does not think that he is “playing into the hands 
of the Communists” when he pleads and works for 
peace. There is no obligation on the part of Catho- 
lics to cry war, simply because the Communists cry 
peace. 

As Catholics we think with sympathy also of the 
Germans without being pro-Hitler. Many Germans 
are not pro-Hitler; but they are Germans and they 
are fighting as sincerely and as patriotically for 
Germany as English and French Catholics are 
fighting for France and England. It may be neces- 
sary for English and French interests to stop Hitler 
by war; but we do not believe that the starvation 
and brutality and destruction of war is the one way 
of saving the German people from Hitler. Heartily 
opposed to Hitler and Hitlerism we still do not 
think that the salvation of Germany lies in the 
substitution of Communism for Nazism. 

The progress of the war thus far, it seems, has 
borne out our contention that one nation alone 
holds trump cards. And that nation is Russia. Play- 
ing an astute game, Stalin has had both sides woo- 
ing his assistance or good will or neutrality. Dis- 
pensing his favors with treacherous hand, he has 
moved swiftly in many directions, while the nations 
that in peace would be a stumbling block to him, 
are helpless in the deadlock of war. 

A long, drawn-out war will not restore a Catholic 
Poland. It will ensure a Sovietized Poland. A long 
war will not mean a liberated Germany or Austria 
or Czecho-Slovakia. It will mean only a Red night- 
mare in a devastated Germany. It will mean the 
end of Europen peace for many long years to come. 

Stalin is running this war and we dread the day 
when a victorious Stalin may look on a ruined 
Germany and an exhausted England and France. 
And we pray, pray with all our hearts that England 
and France and Germany may find a way to speedy 
peace. For their own sakes! For the sake of the 
world! Surely that prayer is Catholic! It is the 
prayer of the Holy Father himself! 

Our English and French cannot accuse us of 
a misunderstanding of the meaning of the Mys- 
tical Body or of prejudice, if we tell them that we 
pray not for a victory of one side or the other, but 
for speedy peace and a new world order in the 
hearts of men, that will give justice to all alike, 
that may even arouse in Russian hearts the hope 


of better days to come. 





STRAY NOTES 
ABOUT NEW SPAIN 


JOHN E. KELLY 











THE HIGH thin note of a Spanish bugle sang 
through the frosty sunlit air. The great crowd fill- 
ing the Madrid stadium turned as one man to the 
eastern bank where high above the last seats a 
huge black cross stretched against the morning 
sky. At its base, figures, tiny in the distance, served 
the Mass. Below, the square bowl was a mass of 
color, the red berets and blue shirts of the militia 
sowing bright lines between the motionless rows 
of steel-helmeted infantry. Mass over, the troops 
retired to give the square over to the Flechas, the 
Spanish National Youth Organization. 

With faultless precision, with evident joy in their 
performance, classes of boys and girls from six to 
eighteen went through complicated gymnastic ex- 
ercises, class succeeding class, color to color, until 
the eye was dazed from the myriad convolutions. 

Beside me sat a private in the Legion, son of one 
of the leading bankers of Spain. He drummed his 
boots on the concrete floor to warm them. “There,” 
he said, “is the real New Spain. Duke’s son and 
carpenter’s, boys from Bilbao and from Morocco, 
live together in the camps, work together in the 
Flechas. Rank and province are meaningless now. 
If we can keep this up for ten years, for fifteen, 
we shall have abolished class feeling and separat- 
ism. This is the meaning, the aim, the justification 
of the Movement.” 


Twice daily three hundred thousand children, 
many of them orphans, ninety per cent from fam- 
ilies of former Reds, throng the dining rooms of 
the Auxilio Social. Served by devoted girl volun- 
teers, fed upon the best available, these children 
enter upon life in an ambient of good will. Sus- 
picion and class hatred are forgotten in a New 
Spain where loyalty and ability unlock all doors, 
where no career is reserved for the privileged. 

So far does the State seek to correct the ine- 
qualities fostered under previous regimes, that in 
certain military academies, notably for the Army of 
the Air, admission is reserved to children of the 
poor. By recent decree, all private schools and col- 
leges must set aside a number of scholarships 
which are awarded under supervision of the Min- 
istry of Education to brilliant children whose par- 
ents lack funds for tuition. 

Mrs. Alexander Weddell, wife of the American 
Ambassador, has founded a scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, proposing to bring annually 
a college student from her native State of Vir- 
ginia to study in Spain. This initiative is worthy of 
all applause and emulation. 


Deep in the subterranean passages of the AIl- 
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cazar are two black wooden crosses wreathed with 
faded flowers. Traced in white paint are the names 
of the Lieutenant of Engineers and the Corporal 
of the Civil Guard who crawled into the drains un- 
der the Fortress to locate the Red mines and to 
note their progress. In their living tombs, for they 
knew they would never emerge, they listened to 
the steady pounding of the picks, the rumbling as 
sacks of explosive were wheeled into place. When 
the sounds ceased, the fuse had been lit. So ac- 
curate were their observations that the garrison 
was able to remove with its munitions to other 
parts of the castle. 

The mines exploded simultaneously; columns of 
black smoke, shattered walls and beams rose five 
hundred feet into the still air. No trace of the vol- 
unteers was ever found. Their heroism, so com- 
pletely Spanish in its abnegation, is but one page 
in the chronicle of the Alcazar, which should be- 
come an object of world-wide pilgrimage. As truly 
as the Turk was stopped at Vienna, the Alcazar 
marks the high tide of Communism. Here on this 
turreted hill, the Red wave beat, stormed—and 
ebbed. Communism’s Waterloo was in Spain. 


Spanish philosophers and historians have often 
sustained the thesis that Europe ends at the Py- 
renees; that the Spanish nation and the Spanish 
people look to the new worlds of America and 
Africa. Now when Europe is wrapped in the latest 
of its senseless wars, this feeling is growing stead- 
ily. Under the leadership of the great soldier, the 
only Spaniard ever to win twice the Cross of San 
Fernando, General José E. Varela, Minister of War, 
a committee has been organized to cooperate with 
an American group for the improvement and ad- 
vancement of cultural and commercial relations 
between the two peoples. 

The program contemplates exchange of out- 
standing lecturers and students, exhibits of Span- 
ish art and American industrial products, radio 
programs, literature, encouragement of visits by 
groups of business men, college students, religious 
organizations, tourists, all to the end that knowl- 
edge of each other’s country may bring lasting 
peace and friendship between the nations. 

Joining with General Varela in the Committee, 
which is a private venture, are His Excellency José 
Maria Alfaro, Under Secretary of Interior and his 
colleagues Pablo Merry del Val and Jimenez Ar- 
nau, His Excellency Alfonso Valdescasas, Director 
of the Institute of Political Studies, Sra. Mercedes 
Sanz Bachiller, Director of the Auxilio Social, Don 
Antonio Garrigues, an authority on commercial 
law, Don Pedro Muguruza, President of the Archi- 
tectural Institute, Don Epifanio Ridruejo, a leading 
banker, Don Eusebio Oliver a prominent surgeon, 
Don Manuel Aznar, representing the press and His 
Grace the Bishop of Madrid-Alcala. 


Out at Prat de Llobregat the plane is waiting, 
the Spanish flag painted on its aluminum sides. 
Barcelona fades in the distance, the fortress and 
Red prison of Montjuich dwindling in the haze. 
Past Tarragona and Tortosa, garlanded with mem- 
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ories of Nationalist heroism, the airship follows the 
coast, swings inland south of Castellon de la Plana. 
Even three thousand feet above, the evidence of 
the New Spain is clearly visible. The fields are 
green and gold and gray with wheat and oranges 
and olives, neatly tended and walls rebuilt. The 
Red terror has fled back to Moscow and the farmer 
is free once more. At Valencia, the pilot dips 
smoothly to earth, facing a camouflaged airport 
headquarters, illusion of some Marxist artist. But 
the crowd waiting harbors no commissars in black 
leather coats; laughing youths and happy girls es- 
cort a robed priest to his seat. Christian Spain is 
whole again. 

It is carrying coals to Newcastle to praise the 

Spanish Army. The young men who single-handedly 
flung back the might of world-wide Communism 
carry in their demeanor no consciousness of the 
fact. In all cities and all streets is the worn khaki 
of the Nationalist soldiers, demobilized or still in 
service. An observer is struck simultaneously by 
their modesty and their youth. These Lieutenants 
in their ’teens sipping coffee in sidewalk cafes 
might seem cadets or schoolboys were it not for 
the service ribbons, the decorations that denote 
obedience to orders undertaken at great personal 
risk. 
Nowhere did I see a boisterous soldier. In quiet 
crowds they were the quietest. All trams carry lit- 
tle enameled notices on the two front seats “Re- 
served for Mutilated Gentlemen.” But the boys 
with sightless eyes or empty sleeves stood erect, 
declining special consideration for what they had 
given gladly. 

He had been the champion athlete of Mallorca. 
In all insular swimming meets and tennis matches 
he had emerged victorious. He volunteered at sev- 
enteen, in the first week of the war. At University 
City, he met a shrapnel burst face on. In total 
darkness he is reconstructing his life. I dared to 
ask him how he felt about the absolute alteration 
of everything he had known, wondered if his loss 
had embittered him. The complete simplicity of his 
reply shamed the question: “I offered my life to 
Spain. She took only my eyes. I am very lucky.” 

It is a brilliant spectacle. The diplomatic corps 
and the Generalissimo’s Jalifian Guard, six-foot 
Moors made taller by their scarlet and cream uni- 
forms, compete for attention. Below are massed the 
colors of the Requetes, the Falange, regiments of 
the Line and of Morocco. A row of proud and 
frightened little boys march up the steps of the 
dais and present earth from the battlefields for the 
“Monument to the Fallen.” 

A small man in a plain uniform begins to speak, 
his words carried by amplifier to the most distant 
corners of Spain. He speaks of what youth means 
to Spain, to the world, of Faith triumphant, of 
liberty regained. Simple words, the stronger for 
their simplicity. Short as the Gettysburg Address, 
a great Statesman of Europe raises his hand in 
salute and retires. From a hundred thousand 
throats, from the hearts of his people whom he 
has freed, comes in a deafening roar: “Franco, 
Franco, Franco!” 


SAN FRANCISCO'S 
CHRONIC ILLNESS 


ALBERT WHELAN 











FEW things are more perennial, apart from colds, 
measles and Ohio floods, than have become strikes 
and tie-ups on the San Francisco waterfront. In 
fact, the almost continual bickerings between em- 
ployers and workers occur with such frequency 
that a dispute, even of such magnitude as to shut 
down the waterfront, has ceased to be considered 
news by the press; which accounts for the fact that 
the country at large is unaware of the great labor 
crisis at present in progress on the Pacific Coast. 

On November 10, the organized dock checkers, 
known as the Ship Clerks’ Association, affiliate of 
the C.I.O. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, dropped their tally sheets and 
lead pencils, and walked off the docks. Their de- 
mands in brief were: preferential hiring of month- 
ly men, registration of all men in the industry, 
equalization of earnings of daily men, and reduc- 
tion of the hours of work for monthly men. Their 
contracts had actually ceased on September 30, but 
during the intervening time mediatory negotiations 
had been carried on with no results, so that finally 
the strike was declared. 

The Ship Clerks’ Association for the Port of San 
Francisco does not number over 700 members, and 
of these some 200 only had any grievance. But 
when picket lines were established on the docks, 
longshoremen refused to penetrate them. As a re- 
sult, warehousemen and teamsters and white collar 
men in offices were put out of work, and the public 
at large again suffers the consequence of slowly 
paralyzed industry throughout Central and North- 
ern California. Christmas business and pay checks 
were slimmer than usual. 

With negotiations between worker and employer 
at an impasse, Governor Olson became the man of 
the hour, when he appointed what he considered 
an impartial committee of five persons who were 
in close touch with the industrial situation. Their 
purpose was fact-finding with a view to the earliest 
possible solution for the reopening of the Port of 
San Francisco. After two weeks of investigation the 
committee reported that negotiations had stale- 
mated on the question of preferential hiring, which 
both sides termed “fundamental,” and which the 
union was willing to arbitrate, but which the em- 
ployers flatly refused to consider on the score that 
the “monthly employes have responsibilities as rep- 
resentatives of management.” Employers insisted 
on their right to select such without interference 
from the union. As a matter of fact, the committee 
reported, the employers have engaged few men 
outside the union in recent years, still they felt 
they could not afford to relinquish their right to 
do so. 


When further asked by Governor Olson what in 
their opinion would be the quickest way to clear all 
obstacles for immediate resumption of business, 
the committee was unanimous in recommending 
that the union should withdraw “temporarily” its 
demands for preferential hiring and registration of 
all men in the industry, resume negotiations imme- 
diately on all other points of dispute, and if after a 
lapse of twenty-four hours no settlement were 
reached, that work should begin under guarantee 
of the lapsed contracts, until arbitration had set- 
tled the disputed issues and new contracts had been 
signed. 

With regard to the question of preferential hir- 
ing the committee recommended to the Governor 
that upon resumption of work a special committee 
be designated to inquire into the merits of the prob- 
lem, which they termed too “complex” to be dis- 
posed of lightly after a mere cursory survey. The 
report of this second committee would have no 
effect upon existing contracts, but would serve as 
“a basis for an informed public opinion” when these 
questions again arise at the termination of the 
contract. 

Governor Olson held the report under consider- 
ation for a period of twenty-four hours, at the end 
of which he rejected his committee’s recommenda- 
tion as “silly, even if it did come from my commit- 
tee.”” He then proceeded to release his own “formu- 
la” for the solution of the strike and the immediate 
reopening of the port. According to this plan, the 
men were to return to work while a new commit- 
tee, which he would designate, should arbitrate all 
issues including that of preferential hiring. At the 
conclusion of negotiations, the committee’s find- 
ings would not be binding, thus leaving the entire 
mess in statu quo. 

Instead of helping the situation he has only 
added fuel to the fire. Besides, by rejecting so 
bluntly his committee’s recommendations, he has 
dealt the principle of arbitration and fact-finding a 
serious blow, for the work of such committees in 
future will be looked on with lessening respect. 
There might have been some excuse for it, if he 
had anything constructive to offer, instead of his 
unbaked “formula” which can only terminate in 
further strike and lockoit, despite his hopeful wish- 
ings that “some light helpful to both sides” might 
be shed on the situation. 

The question of preferential hiring is one that 
needs serious attention and consideration as it 
touches upon the grave problem of the traditional 
rights of management. Any infringement on the 
part of organized labor has been strenuously re- 
sisted, and in view of the prevalent Marxist the- 
ories all such moves have been stigmatized as Com- 
munistic. Catholic labor leaders, however, will 
quote from the great labor Encyclicals in justifica- 
tion of this position, and there can be little doubt 
that the ultimate solution of labor strife lies along 
the line of joint management and responsibility. 
Nevertheless, there are many great problems that 
must be subjected to objective scrutiny, before 
these new concepts of the rights of labor can be 
practically applied. 
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THE DENSER IGNORANCE 
OF SEX EDUCATION 


Progressive system suppresses the truth 


DAN GILBERT 














THE agitators for sex instruction in State-sup- 
ported schools have, so far, succeeded in keeping 
the public mind drugged with the delusions spread 
by their false propaganda. They have deliberately 
beclouded and confused the issue. Loudly, they 
have proclaimed themselves to be apostles of a new 
enlightenment. Bitterly, they have accused their 
critics of believing that “ignorance spells inno- 
cence.” 

They have made it appear that there are just 
two theories as to the proper instruction of youth 
regarding matters sexual and biological as well as 
moral. The first is to tell youth the truth, from 
childhood up, and let him live his life in the light 
of conscious choice guided by scientific knowledge. 
The other is to. endeavor to keep youth in utter and 
gross ignorance, while resting in the stupid delusion 
that the denser the darkness in which youth dwells 
intellectually, the surer he is to stumble blindly 
along the path of purity and virtue. The first 
theory, of course, is the one that the sex educa- 
tional agitator attributes to himself and his kind. 
The latter idea is the one which he imputes to all 
who question the soundness of his sex ideology. 

Now, in any contest between truth and false- 
hood, between knowledge and ignorance, the cham- 
pion of the Christian position must necessarily 
align himself on the side of truth and knowledge. 
If the sex-educational propagandist really stood for 
truth and knowledge, we would be found on his 
side. It is precisely for the reason that he stands 
for the opposites—for the suppression of truth and 
the curtailment of knowledge—that we are bound 
te combat him and his destructive program. 

In mid-Victorian times, the child who asked 
where he had come from was told: “God sent you 
in answer to the prayer of your mother and 
father.” 

Today, in the “progressive” school, the child is 
told, usually before he asks, a great deal about the 
mechanics and the physiological process of repro- 
duction. Whether or not the “instruction” begins 
with the birds and the bees and proceeds upward 
to the mammalian level, it is almost certain to end 
there: human life is explained in precisely the 
same terms as animal life. 

Which explanation is more inadequate and in- 
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complete? Which constitutes the more dangerous 
fractional truth? When the réle of God in the birth 
of a baby is faithfully portrayed, even though that 
of the human father and mother may not be fully 
elucidated, the sanctity of life is upheld. No child, 
who knows that he exists by the Creative Power of 
God, is going to behave like an animal simply be- 
cause he lacks knowledge of the process by which 
a fleshly tabernacle is formed to house the immor- 
tal soul Divinely created. 

But what of the youth who, from childhood up, 
has been systematically taught that he is in full 
possession of “the facts of life’ when he knows all 
there is to know about the physiological phases 
which, naturally, in human life are substantially 
the same as in animal life? One may search in vain 
through the manuals and textbooks of sex educa- 
tion, whether they be those prescribed for kin- 
dergarten pupils or for college students taking spe- 
cial courses in “marriage relations,” and he will 
seldom find even a hint that human life differs in 
kind, as well as degree, from the higher mammals. 

In the “education” now being introduced into 
tax-supported grade schools, high schools and col- 
leges, the primary assumption seems to be that 
all has been “explained” when the mechanics of 
mating are elucidated, when the chemical contents 
of the sperm and the ovum are analyzed, when the 
process of fertilization is laid bare, when the growth 
of the embryo is traced, and when, finally, the mo- 
tion picture of the “birth of a baby” is thrown on 
a screen! Who but the crassest materialist—I al- 
most said animalist—believes that, of itself, that 
explains anything about the origin of human life? 

When the child asks: “Where did J come from?,”’ 
he means what he says. He is not so much con- 
cerned as to how his skull, his fingernails, his or- 
gans, his body, was formed embryonically; what 
he is concerned about is the creation of this thing 
he calls J. He wants to know how he became a “‘liv- 
ing soul,” possessed of personality, conscious of his 
individual existence. 

But the primary-grade sex educator, generally, 
refuses to answer this question. He (or she) re- 
fuses to explain to the child that he was made a 
living soul by Almighty God, that his immortal soul 
had a special Creator. The child is kept in dark- 














ness regarding this most important of all “facts of 
life,” while his mind is stuffed with the lesser facts 
of physiology, biology and sexology. 

In high school, the student may still ask the 
question of his sex instructors, and—according to 
the popular methods of instruction—he still will 
get no answer. His question will be evaded. He will 
be taught evolution; it will be explained that his 
remote ancestors were animals; he will be told that 
man is only a highly developed animal, closely re- 
lated to the anthropoid apes. He will be informed 
that what man regards as his “spiritual qualities” 
are really just “modifications of animal instincts.” 

If the student goes on to the average secular uni- 
versity, the question will be “cleared up” in such a 
way as to sink him in stupid sophistry or utter 
ignorance. In most cases, he will be told that the 
soul is a myth, that man is only a chemical ma- 
chine, like the other animals; that all is “explained” 
or to be “explained” in terms of animal function. 
If the student escapes dogmatic atheism, he is very 
likely to be submerged in bewildering agnosticism. 
He will be told that we cannot know anything about 
the soul of man, if there is such a thing. We cannot 
know if there is a God Who really did have a “hand” 
in the creation of man, or whether all is to be ac- 
counted for on the basis of biochemistry. 

All sound educators must realize that the human 
being has a soul as well as a body. Under the new 
regime of so-called enlightenment, youth may learn 
more about bodily functions and physiological pro- 
cesses, but every effort is made to suppress his 
securing of accurate knowledge regarding spiritual 
processes, qualities and attributes. He may learn 
more about the part that human parents play in 
the conception and birth of a new life, but he is not 
permitted to know anything about the part which 
God plays in the breathing of immortal life into 
the living soul which He alone can create. 

Obviously, it is part of the “facts of life” to know 
the proper function and use of the organs through 
which the race is carried on. Morality certainly is 
within the sphere of any sound system of sex in- 
struction. Under the old-fashioned system, the idle 
curiosity of youth may not have been satisfied in 
all directions. But, whether he asked for it or not, 
youth received full instruction as to what he should 
not do. He was informed as to what is right and 
what is wrong. 

Today, the average university student still has 
doubts as to what forms of conduct may be right 
and what forms may be wrong—if, indeed, he has 
not been sunk in complete ignorance as to the fact 
that there is a difference between right and wrong 
in the sphere of sexual behavior. The modern sex 
educators may tell the student what is “health- 
ful,” “racially advantageous,” “hygienic,” expedi- 
ent, conventional, “socially approved,” “psycho- 
logically salutary’—but will they tell him what is 
right? They may tell him what is right from the 
standpoint of physiology, of society, of psychology 
—hbut will they tell him what he wants and needs 
to know: what is right in the sight of God, our 
Creator and our Judge? 

Under the old-fashioned system, youth was told 


in very plain language, on the Authority of the 
Word of God, what was pleasing, what was right, 
in the sight of God. Today, the more sapient the 
professor, the more in doubt he will confess himself 
to be regarding the Moral Law of God, if there is 
one! So far as the whole crew of apostles of the 
new “enlightenment” are concerned, youth will 
have to remain in the most stultifying ignorance 
regarding the proper use and function of the very 
organs about which he is said to stand in need of 
special “educating” and enlightening. 

From childhood up, the normal boy or girl is 
at least as much concerned about the “facts of 
death” as he is about the facts of life. As soon as 
he is old enough to understand that he must die, 
he cannot know at what moment, he naturally de- 
velops curiosity as to where he is going. No person 
familiar with child psychology would deny that 
the ordinary child is as much concerned about what 
happens after death as he is regarding what takes 
place before birth. 

The modern “progressive” educators will prob- 
ably protest at once that there is no demonstrable 
“knowledge” to be had on this subject. Hence, they 
would doom youth to enduring ignorance on the 
whole question of life after death. Even if their 
position is assumed to be correct, it must be con- 
ceded that this is the first time in the history of 
the world that any young generation was kept in 
complete ignorance on this vital subject. 

Philosophers may argue over the existence or 
non-existence of “innate ideas.’ But certain it is 
that, left to himself in any present-day society of 
savages or civilized men, left under the dominion 
of mid-Victorian ignorance or any other conven- 
tional code of the past, the child will grow up se- 
cure in the knowledge that he has an immortal 
soul created by God, that the same God Who 
created him has laid down certain rules of moral 
conduct that he is bound to obey. 

That may not be all a young man, in this com- 
plex age, needs to know. But we do submit that it 
is a great deal more than will ever be taught 
through the ministrations of the new school of 
sex educators. The individual who is intellectually 
equipped, from day nursery through the university, 
by the progressive sex propagandists—he may 
come out with a Ph.D. and a working (?) knowl- 
edge of Freud, Kraft-Ebbing and Havelock Ellis; 
he may know all there is to know about sexology, 
contraception and genetics; but he still doesn’t 
know the things he needs to know. He is consigned 
to a denser ignorance than that known to any gen- 
eration of the past. For, he doesn’t know if there is 
a Creator Who made his immortal soul, if he has 
one; he doesn’t know if there are any Moral Laws 
ordained by God, if there is One; he doesn’t know 
the purpose for which man was created, if he was 
created; he doesn’t know what happens after death, 
if anything. He doesn’t know how to live, nor how 
to die. 

He is a victim of the “higher ignorance.” He has 
unlearned all the things which he ought to know— 
if not innately, then instinctively or at least intu- 
itively. All he knows are the fictions of life. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Declaring that sugar hoard- 
ing had ended, President Roosevelt removed the 
suspension, proclaimed on September 11, of the 
quota marketing provisions of the 1937 Sugar Con- 
trol Act. . . . Secretary Hopkins reported economic 
gains in industry, agriculture and trade for 1939. 
The war caused a twenty-per-cent increase in pro- 
duction in basic industry. . . . In ceremonies attend- 
ing the lighting of the community Christmas tree 
in Washington, President Roosevelt, quoting the 
Sermon on the Mount, prayed that all might “read, 
learn and inwardly digest these deathless words.” 
. . . Federal construction of hospitals in States 
which are financially unable to match money grants 
from Washington was advocated by Mr. Roosevelt. 
By reviving an interdepartmental committee on na- 
tional health with Miss Josephine Roche as chair- 
man, the President removed Paul V. McNutt, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, from leadership in the 
national health program, a vote-getting activity. 
. .. On December 23, President Roosevelt disclosed 
he would send Myron C. Taylor, retired chairman 
of the United States Steel Corporation and vice 
chairman of the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Political Refugees, as his personal representative 
to Pope Pius XII. Mr. Taylor, who is an Episco- 
palian, will have the standing but not the title of 
ambassador. The last United States diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican were terminated by Con- 
gress in 1867. In his letter to Pope Pius, the Presi- 
dent said: “I am, therefore, suggesting to Your 
Holiness that it would give me great satisfaction to 
send to you my personal representative in order 
that our parallel endeavors for peace and the alle- 
viation of suffering may be assisted. When the time 
shall come for the re-establishment of world peace 
on a surer foundation, it is of the utmost importance 
to humanity and to religion that common ideals 
shall have united expression.” . . . President Roose- 
velt also wrote to the Reverend Dr. George A. But- 
trick, president of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, and Rabbi Cyrus Adler, president of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, asking them to confer with 
him from time to time “in order that our parallel 
endeavors for peace and the alleviation of suffering 
may be assisted.” . . . The Pope’s “profound grati- 
tude” was expressed to the President through 
Archbishop Amleto G. Cicognani, Apostolic Dele- 
gate. The Protestant and Jewish leaders also ac- 
claimed the move, promised cooperation. 


WASHINGTON. Returning from an inspection of 
the Panama Canal defenses, Representative Albert 
J. Engel declared that unless the United States 
adopts a firmer attitude toward Mexico, the Canal 
might be jeopardized. Perceiving the ease with 
which Mexico expropriated American property, 
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politicians in some Central and South American 
countries are advocating similar action in their own 
lands, Mr. Engel intimated. . . . Some active mem- 
bers of the Monopoly Committee have “a strong 
bias against big business. They believe firmly that 
a concentration of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment is necessary to break up a concentration of 
power in private industry,” Senator Burke asserted. 
He declared the Committee’s present investigation 
of life insurance companies may be a prelude to 
Federal regulation and more “socialization.” .. . 
Joseph E. Davies, Ambassador to Belgium, was ap- 
pointed to the State Department as a special assis- 
tant to Secretary Hull. . . . Secretary Ickes sug- 
gested a conference of “liberals” to sway the 1940 
election. . . . Colonel F. C. Harrington, Federal 
Projects Administrator, reported Federal relief 
rolls stood at 2,122,960, a decrease of more than a 
million during the year. Business improvement was 
responsible for the drop, he said. . . . Boris Nikolsky 
and I. A. yin, officers of Bookniga, Inc., a New 
York agency for spreading Soviet propaganda, 
charged with failing to register with the State De- 
partment as agents of a foreign Power, pleaded 
guilty, were fined $1,000 and $500 respectively. . . . 
Licenses for the export of implements of war to 
belligerents totaled $119,841,853 in November. 


AT HoME. President Roosevelt forwarded a greet- 
ing to the national convention of the American 
Student Union, a Left-wing organization. The con- 
vention was held in the University of Wisconsin au- 
ditorium. “In these days when the great principle 
of free inquiry is under attack, it is important that 
the youth of our democracy . . . unite on the one 
issue of freedom to learn,” the President wrote in 
part. Opening with the reading of the President’s 
message of encouragment, the convention was later 
addressed by Earl Browder, Communist chief. .. . 
Pennsylvania’s Governor James charged that Re- 
publican States were being made to bear the brunt 
of WPA reductions. Works Projects Administrator 
Harrington denied the accusation. .. . A new dio- 
cese, centered in Gallup, N. M., to include parts of 
Arizona and New Mexico, was established by the 
Holy See. . . . The annual convention of the Vet- 
erans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, who fought 
with the Reds in Spain, condemned the friends of 
Finland who “prate about the rights of small na- 
tions and about the Soviet Union, because she is 
wiping out an imperialist base for aggression.” 
Greetings were sent to the Soviet puppet regime set 
up at the Finnish border. . . . Herbert Hoover’s re- 
lief organization forwarded another $100,000 to 
Finland. . . . The American Association of Social 
Workers, Cleveland Chapter, and other social agen- 
cies, issued a 30,000 word report, declared that 















undernourishment of 56,000 relief clients in Cleve- 
land’s recent hunger crisis caused disease, mental 
break-downs, brought many to the verge of suicide. 


FINNS-SOVIETS. Waves of Bolshevik airmen re- 
peatedly bombed Helsinki, Tammerfors, Abo, Vi- 
borg, Hangoe, other centers, brought death and 
injury to hundreds. The Red raiders machine- 
gunned moving trains and trains standing in sta- 
tions, trains containing civilians. . . . On the Kareli- 
an Isthmus, where some of Russia’s crack troops 
are massed, the Finns continued hurling back 
ceaseless attacks. Determined Red attempts to cross 
the ice of Lake Suvanto and flank the Mannerheim 
Line were defeated. Finnish artillery tore big holes 
in the ice; more than a thousand Soviets were 
drowned. . . . The drive of the Russians into Central 
Finland pushed sixty miles across Finland’s “waist- 
line” before the Finns stopped them, commenced 
pushing them back toward the Russian border. In 
the Salma area, thirty-five miles from the frontier, 
the Finns annihilated one Red battalion, continued 
to advance. .. . In the Soumussalmi region, nineteen 
miles from the border, the Finns killed 2,000 in- 
vaders. .. . Red forces which had marched 100 miles 
down the Finnish Arctic corridor separating Russia 
from Norway were checked, driven up the corridor 
more than half the distance they had traversed. 
The Finns had destroyed all buildings, leaving the 
Reds no shelter in the sub-zero weather. The frozen 
Marxmen fled headlong before the Finnish counter- 
offensive. On this Far North front, white-clad Finns 
on skis at one point invaded Russian territory, 
threatened the Murmansk Railway. . . . In the 
Aglaejaervi region about fifty miles north of Lake 
Ladoga, Finns annihilated a Russian force, captured 
huge supplies of war materials. . . . East of Lieksa, 
120 miles north of Lake Ladoga, Finnish forces 
crossed to Russian territory in another thrust at 
the Soviet railway supply line to Murmansk... . 
Russian naval vessels bombarded the island fortress 
of Kilpisaari, nine miles off the port of Kotka... . 
Finnish coastal batteries bombarded the Soviet 
naval base at Kronstadt, shelled also the 26,000-ton 
Russian battleship Marat. . . . 30,000 wounded So- 
viets were reported in Leningrad and Moscow 
hospitals. 


THE VATICAN. To the Sacred College of Cardinals 
gathered at the Vatican on Christmas Eve to extend 
him the season’s greetings, Pope Pius XII deplored 
that “this feast of the Prince of Peace must be 
celebrated to the funereal roar of cannon... ” 
The Holy Father assailed “premeditated aggres- 
sions against a small, industrious and peaceful 
people,” and the “anti-Christian and even atheistic 
propaganda, mostly among young persons.” Recall- 
ing he had exhausted every effort to avert the war, 
the Pope said the problems were not unsolvable but 
that “mistrust stood in the way.” Pope Pius out- 
lined the five essential conditions for a “just and 
honorable peace.” All nations, large or small, must 
have the right to life and independence, “since one 


nation’s will to live must never be tantamount to a 
death sentence for another.”’ Nations must be de- 
livered “from the slavery of armaments.” Inter- 
national institutions to be reconstructed should take 
account of past errors, and should assure fulfilment 
of international treaties. The real needs of nations 
and ethnical minorities must be met in a peaceful 
way. Peace must be based not on hatred but on 
love, and those who guide the destinies of nations 
must be actuated by the rules of Divine law. . . . 
Pope Pius visited King Victor Emmanuel and Queen 
Elena in the Quirinal Palace, declared the visit re- 
sealed “the happy accord between Church and 
State,” and invoked Divine protection on the royal 
family. . . . The Holy Father forwarded a substan- 
tial sum of money to Finnish Catholics. 


CHINA-JAPAN. Japanese forces in Kwangsi Prov- 
ince pushed to the border of French Indo-China, 
cut important lines of supply from the Chinese. 
Substantial territorial gains by the Nipponese were 
made also in Kwangtung Province. . . . Guerrilla 
activities of Chinese Communist forces in Shansi 
and Suiyuan Provinces made Tokyo’s hold on cap- 
tured territory difficult. In Yenan, Shensi Province, 
seat of the Chinese Communist Government, young 
men from all over China are being trained in Com- 
munist propaganda technique. . . . In Tokyo, a ma- 
jority of the Diet, blaming the Cabinet of Premier 
Nobuyuki Abe for rice and fuel shortages and for 
failure to regulate prices, requested it to resign. 
Conversations continued between United States 
Ambassador Grew and Foreign Minister Nomura 
to discover a working agreement to replace the 
Japanese-American commercial treaty which ex- 
pires January 26. 


FOOTNOTES. In spite of German protests, a Nazi 
freighter in charge of a British prize crew was 
given clearance papers through Panama Canal 
waters. . . . The Mexican Chamber of Deputies 
passed a bill excluding all religious instruction from 
schools, providing for Socialist education. The 
Mexican Government denied permission for the 
erection of two Catholic churches in Monterrey, 
suggested the funds be used for “social utility.” 
. .. Twenty-one American Republics, including the 
United States, protested to Britain, France and 
Germany the recent violation of the safety zone 
around the Western Hemisphere. . . . On Christmas 
Eve, Chancelor Hitler set foot on French soil for 
the first time since 1918. Heinrich Himmler pledged 
State aid for children born out of wedlock. Rudolf 
Hess, another Nazi leader, also encouraged unwed 
parentage. ... French deaths in army, navy and air 
force to November 30 were 1,434. . . . Members of 
the Irish Republican Army raided a Dublin fort, 
stole four truck loads of munitions. . . . Prime 
Minister de Valera urged the belligerents to call a 
conference now for peace, before hatreds rise. He 
pleaded for support to put an end to partition in 
Ireland. . . . Sixty Irish Republican Army prisoners 
set fire to an Ulster prison. 
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NOT AN AMBASSADOR 


ON December 23, President Roosevelt wrote a let- 
ter to Pius XII, another to Rabbi Cyrus Adler, 
President of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, and a third to Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
president of the Federated Council of Churches. In 
these letters the President chose associates to work 
with him for world-peace, and after his communi- 
cation to the Pope, he appointed Mr. Myron C. 
Taylor his representative to the Vatican. The Presi- 
dent’s action will be approved by all men who are 
earnestly praying that the minds of rulers and peo- 
ples everywhere may be inclined to peace. 

Incidentally, however, the letter to the Holy 
Father has given rise to some misunderstanding. 
It has been asked whether the title “ambassador” 
given Mr. Taylor by some public journals is correct. 

Obviously, it is not. In his letter to Pius XII, the 
President styles Mr. Taylor “my personal represen- 
tative.”’ There is here no possible question of a pub- 
lic official, of ambassadorial rank, whose appoint- 
ment must be confirmed, and may be rejected, by 
the Senate in its duty under the Constitution. 

Any uncertainty that may have existed is com- 
pletely removed by the statement issued through 
Stephen T. Early, one of the President’s private 
secretaries. As quoted by the Associated Press, Mr. 
Taylor may be considered “an ambassador at 
large,”’ just as Norman H. Davis has been for some 
years. But “in no sense,” added Mr. Early, can the 
appointment of Mr. Taylor “be construed as a res- 
toration of the diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Vatican.” 

The President evidently feels that for his pur- 
pose of cooperating with the Pontiff for world- 
peace, he can communicate through a “personal 
representative.” Hence, there is no need of an offi- 
cial holding, in the technical sense, the rank of 
ambassador. President Theodore Roosevelt supplied 
a precedent when he sent William H. Taft to the 
Vatican to discuss the question of payment for the 
property of the Friars in the Philippines. Long 
usage sanctions the right of the President to make 
appointments of this character without reference 
to Congress. 

Apart from the present purpose which the Pon- 
tiff and the President share in common, it would 
indeed be difficult to understand what a full-fledged 
ambassador at the Vatican could do to occupy his 
time. This Government neither has, nor can have, 
any interest in nominations to the episcopacy, or 
other spiritual offices, by the Holy See. The Ameri- 
can policy in this respect was settled most wisely in 
1789. Neither power has any thought of making 
war on the other. Finally, there are no tariffs to be 
discussed, and no trade agreements to facilitate in 
this country the marketing of the immense prod- 
ucts of the Vatican State! 

In no political sense, then, is Mr. Taylor an am- 
bassador. Nor is he going to Rome to trample on 
the Constitution during High Mass in St. Peter’s. 
He is going there to work with the world’s supreme 
spiritual power for peace. 
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UNCLE SAM, M.D. 


PLANS for building Federal hospitals, the Presi- 
dent has announced, are now under consideration. 
They will be small, yet adequate for community 
needs, and their construction will not cost any town 
a penny. Since the Supreme Court has seen fit to 
uphold the Hamiltonian theory of “general wel- 
fare,” there is nothing unconstitutional in the 
scheme. The Government may establish a brass 
band in every village, provided it can induce Con- 
gress to pay for them, and on the same terms, turn 
every swimmin’ hole into a pool, shining with tile 
and nickel, and full of bacteria. 


“THE STILL $ 


IT is not pleasant to be accused of want of sym- 
pathy with a good cause. That is the charge 
brought against us by some of our worthy 
friends in the countries now at war with Ger- 
many and Russia. 

Lincoln once replied to his war-time critics 
that he was trying his best to hold to a consis- 
tent policy. He acted or refrained from action 
as he felt the deed or the omission to be the 
best defense of the Union. This policy, he ad- 
mitted, might seem to betray him into incon- 
sistencies, but he was sure of his purpose. To 
compare the great with the small, we can say 
that AMERICA’S policy is to consider first the 
welfare of the people of the United States. We 
believe that this country can best further world- 
welfare by policies which insure domestic peace 
and tranquillity. 

As far as the European war is concerned, we 
believe that the chief duty of this Government 
is, at present, to keep out of it. We are con- 
vinced that we can neither benefit our own peo- 
ple, nor bring nearer the world-peace for which 
all good men work and pray, by military par- 
ticipation with any country now at war. The 
first duty of the American Government is, em- 
phatically, to the American people. That duty, 
if the Government does not stick to it, will be 
neglected. When the Government does not steer 
the ship of state, it will sail on pilotless to 
destruction. 

Every American policy, then, should be 
formed primarily to protect the welfare of the 
American peopie. No sympathy, however deep, 
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RIALS 


SELF-RELIANCE 


APPARENTLY the President takes for granted 
that local initiative and self-reliance are dead, both 
in theory and in fact, in many parts of the coun- 
try. He may be right. The idea is abroad that only 
a gang of politicians in Congress can solve our 
educational problems, teach manufacturers how 
to market their products, and tell farmers when 
to sow and to reap. This alluring idea has cost us 
billions, while the bread lines are longer than ever, 
and the factories emptier. One more Federalized 
plan will kill all that is left of what used to be 
known as American initiative and self-reliance. 


NG WAR” 


should alienate the Government from that 
creed. 

This is not the inhuman and un-Christian 
isolationism repeatedly condemned by the Holy 
See. It is the common-sense creed of putting 
first things first, so that all may be in order. 
It is the creed of Washington who counseled 
good will to all nations, but special friendship 
with none. “Observe good faith and justice to- 
wards all Nations,” he wrote, “cultivate peace 
and harmony with all.” But a particular “at- 
tachment of one Nation to another produces a 
variety of evils,” and may lead to national ruin. 
Washington wrote these words in 1796, when 
American sympathies were hot for France in 
“the still subsisting war in Europe.” His policy, 
then, has a special application at this moment. 

In any case, it is our policy. 

The sympathies of the American people are 
undoubtedly with the Allies. We think their 
anathema (and AMERICA’S) on the principles 
and practices of Stalin and Hitler has been re- 
peated so frequently that it need not be re- 
peated here. With every nation, honestly striv- 
ing by legitimate means to rid the world of 
Stalinism and Hitlerism, and with the op- 
pressed German and Russian peoples, they are 
in sympathy, but they cannot allow their good 
will to be interpreted in terms of a war-alliance 
with France and England. We cannot help 
Europe by going to war. We can help the whole 
world by keeping out of war, and that is the 
truest pledge of our real friendship for Europe 
and its oppressed peoples. 


THE POPE AND PEACE 


THIS year the customary Christmas Eve Allocu- 
tion to the Cardinals resident in Rome was eagerly 
awaited. Expectation was not disappointed, for the 
Holy Father chose this occasion to promulgate 
what has been styled a “five-point peace program.” 

The whole mind of the Pontiff is set forth in the 
fifth point. The doctrine therein stated alone ener- 
gizes and directs the proposals contained in the 
four other points. For “the spirit which alone can 
give authority and obligation to the dead letter of 
articles in international agreements,” said the Pon- 
tiff, is that “hunger and thirst after justice which 
is proclaimed in the Sermon on the Mount,” joined 
with “that universal love which is the compendium 
of the Christian ideal.” 

In offering this remedy for the woes of the 
world, the Pontiff reaffirms the position of his 
predecessors, particularly of Benedict XV and Pius 
XI, and repeats the teaching of his Master, Jesus 
Christ. 

Now the power of the message of Jesus Christ 
to the world has not, as its enemies suppose, been 
destroyed. It still sums up what the world’s wisest 
and best know is their salvation, and the world’s. 
Even among those who have turned from Christ, 
many will admit that with the complete repudia- 
tion of Christ by the world, what we call “civiliza- 
tion” becomes an impossible ideal. Charity, no less 
than justice, is essential in civilized life. Honorable 
men recognize that they must give their fellows 
not only what they are obliged to give, but also 
what is not strictly due by the law of justice. One 
who limits himself to justice only, will not, morally 
speaking, fulfil justice. The limit must be widened 
to include charity. 

It is but sober truth to say that the world is in 
affliction today because too many of us hold jus- 
tice and charity lightly. This affliction becomes 
more poignant when nations also set aside the laws 
of justice and charity. For years governments have 
followed the false philosophy which asserts that the 
state has no duty, except to itself. That is why na- 
tions are periodically visited by the dreadful 
scourge of war. Nations must learn that they, as 
well as the individual, have obligations which bind 
in charity, as well as obligations in strict justice; 
that they are not free to flout the Divine law; that 
they must respect the law which is written in man’s 
very nature. Until that lesson is learned, we can 
never be far from the shadow of war. 

Not often can war be traced to hatred borne by 
the people of one nation against another. The most 
fertile source of war is the sins of governments. 
The trail that leads to war is marked by violated 
oaths, thefts, acts of aggression, plain murder and 
other criminal acts, attributable either to cabinets, 
or to some tyrant who has made himself the gov- 
ernment. Until it has been corrupted by wicked 
leaders, the heart of the people is sound. 

It will be objected that crimes of the most re- 
volting character can be imputed to governments, 
professing to act in the Name of Christ. That is 
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true, but it should be noted that this profession 
simply adds to crimes already committed, the new 
crime of blasphemy. Like individuals, governments 
can be hypocrites, and, perhaps, more frequentlv 
are. War can be traced to governments that re- 
ject or ignore Christ, but never to a government 
which respects Christ’s precepts. 

Dark as is the prospect for the conversion of gov- 
ernments to the sublime wisdom of the Sermon on 
the Mount, we need not be pessimistic. The work 
for this conversion has its roots in our own hearts. 
The model of a Christian life exhibited by men and 
women who truly accept the Sermon on the Mount, 
cannot fail of all effect in bringing the world back 
to Christ. For governments are largely what their 
people make them, or permit them to be. An ir- 
religious people will put up with an immoral gov- 
ernment, or even support it, as long as it lays no 
restrictions on their crimes, and panders to their 
baseness. But a people, guided by the spirit of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, can demand that their gov- 
ernment respect, in all domestic and international 
concerns, Christ’s laws of justice and charity. 

It is the prayer of the Pontiff that this consum- 
mation be brought about in all nations. 

He wishes them to recognize that “the funda- 
mental condition of a just and honorable peace is 
to assure the right to life and independence of all 
nations, large or small, strong or weak.” (Point 
I.) This right assured, all nations will be “liber- 
ated from the heavy slavery of armaments, and the 
danger that material force, instead of serving to 
protect rights, become the tyrannical violator of 
them.” (Point II.) In the next place, aid may be 
found in “international institutions,” designed ‘‘to 
guarantee loyal and faithful carrying out of terms” 
in international agreements. These institutions, 
juridical in character, can be empowered to revise 
treaties, prior to their submission, and by remov- 
ing misconceptions which later arise, prevent “ar- 
bitrary unilateral violations and misinterpretation 
of treaty terms.” (Point III.) The Pontiff does not 
here refer directly to the League of Nations, but 
seems to have in mind an institution better fitted 
than that well-meaning but ill-fated body, to aid in 
keeping the world at peace. 

Finally, “if a better re-arrangement of Europe” 
is desired, “the real needs and just demands of na- 
tions and peoples, as well as of ethnical minorities,” 
even if these do not form “a strict right,’”’ must be 
respected. Disregarded, they remain incentives for 
disorder and new wars. The tragedy of Versailles 
must not be repeated. 

Pius XII has promulgated a peace-plan upon 
which all men of good will can unite. May the 
Pontiff’s efforts, in cooperation with Mr. Myron 
C. Taylor, whose appointment as special represen- 
tative of President Roosevelt was acknowledged in 
the Allocution, and with men in every nation who 
long for peace, shorten the present war, and at its 
conclusion induce the belligerents to accept a treaty 
based on justice and charity. On no other basis can 
a lasting peace be built. We have turned to other 
remedies in vain; let us now turn to God and His 
Eternal Law. 
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THE HAPPY HOME 


PIOUS custom consecrates the first month of the 
year to the Childhood of Our Divine Saviour. The 
Gospel pictures of the Divine Child are so engaging 
that we linger over them in loving contemplation, 
finding in every one new sweetness, joy and com- 
fort. In the little home at Nazareth, we see our 
Blessed Lady, busy with her household tasks, mak- 
ing all ready for Saint Joseph who will soon come 
in from his shop. He will be tired after the day’s 
work, and perhaps, poor man, a little anxious about 
customers who are slow in paying what they owe. 
For Joseph is the man of the house, the head of the 
Holy Family, and he must provide for Jesus and 
Mary. It is a happy task for him to take care of 
God and His Mother, but not always easy. 

Near Our Lady is the Child Jesus. As a Baby, He 
lay on a mat on the floor, but now He is growing 
up, advancing “in wisdom, and age, and grace,” 
writes Saint Luke (ii, 42-52) in the Gospel for to- 
morrow. He is playing with His toys, as any little 
boy would do, or toddling across the room, saving 
Himself at the last moment from falling by catch- 
ing at His Mother’s garment. He Who is Infinite 
God hides His Divinity, and is in all things a help- 
less Child, cared for by Mary, fed by her, caressed 
and loved. These things she does for Him because 
He is her little Boy, but all the time her heart loves 
Him and adores Him as her God and Saviour. 

It is a poor home, but it is happy, because it is 
ruled by love. We cannot, dare not, forget it, be- 
cause forgetfulness would take from the world the 
model for all homes. Men learned in social science 
tell us that on good homes the peace and welfare 
of the state depend. Without them the child is de- 
prived of those deep, early impressions of love and 
security which later crystallize into convictions, 
and in adult life help him to re-create the home 
that sheltered his childhood. These learned men are 
right, but some of them forget that the happiest 
home is the home in which father and mother and 
children are one in love of God, and of one another. 

Riches do not make homes happy. When hus- 
band and wife truly love each other, they have 
treasures which no wealth can give, and no poverty 
take away. Loving God, they abide by His holy 
Will. Their home is a sanctuary built for God’s 
glory, a haven of refuge wherein love and peace 
are ever found, a nursery from which good citizens 
are given to the state, and saints to Heaven. Would 
that every home were like the humble home at 
Nazareth! 

The stars are shining over Nazareth, and Joseph 
has made fast the door. Sleep on, dear Child, for 
we know that Your Heart always guards us and 
loves us. Rest the pattering little Feet that one day 
will carry You to Calvary, the busy little Hands 
that will be pierced for our salvation, the tired little 
Body that will be nailed to the Cross. But when 
morning comes, and your Child opens His eyes, 
obtain for us, Mary, a blessing for our homes, and 
beg Him to bring to Himself all homes that do not 
know, or do not love Him. For these homes too He 
wishes to sanctify. 














CORRESPONDENCE 











FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


EpiTor: I have just received the copy of AMERICA 
(December 23) containing your most friendly criti- 
cism of my Montreal speech on Europe and Peace, 
and I sincerely thank you for it. In order to avoid 
further misunderstandings, may I ask you kindly 
to inform your readers of the following facts: 

1. I have never spoken of any “hypocritical at- 
titude” of American Catholics in the present war: 
“hypocritical” is decidedly not my style; at any 
rate, I did not use it. 

2. I cannot possibly “have drawn unwarranted 
conclusions” from the Poll organized in Catholic 
Colleges, for the simple reason that, from that 
Poll, I have drawn absolutely no conclusions. 

3. Insofar as AMERICA is concerned, I have quot- 
ed, as expressing the views of some of the readers, 
the three following statements, all of them bor- 
rowed from your Correspondence page, November 
25, 1939: “If anyone believes, as I firmly do, that 
both sides in this present conflict are wrong... .” 
“The word of England or France is no more to 
be trusted than the word of Germany... .” “Eng- 
land and France, the greatest plunderers of all 
times. . . .” 

I have not disputed a single moment the right 
of our American Catholics to hold such views of the 
situation; I have not contested, nor am I contest- 
ing, the right of AMERICA to print them. The only 
thing I did was, speaking in an Allied country and 
before a Catholic audience, to discuss these state- 
ments as made by Catholic Americans and as cir- 
culated by an American Catholic Weekly. 

Whether or not America should go to war is 
exclusively America’s own business, and a matter 
to be discussed exclusively between American citi- 
zens. I have never said a word about the question, 
save only to state, and emphatically to restate, that 
I was not concerned with it. The only thing I am 
afraid you forget, when you speak of “the various 
misunderstandings which I now appear to possess” 
is that AMERICA may sometimes be read by a Cath- 
olic Frenchman or by a Catholic Englishman. It is 
even read by quite a few Canadian Catholics. As 
the Catholic Registrar of Toronto says (December 
21): “Canadian Catholic journals under consider- 
able provocations refrained from retorts to the 
attacks by United States publications and radio 
speeches on the good faith of the Allies during the 
present war.” This is exactly the point. It is a good 
thing to remove misunderstandings; it is a better 
one not to create them. 

One of the best ways not to create them would 
be, for the Catholic allies, not to turn themselves 
into self-appointed judges of American neutrality; 
for Catholic Americans, not to indulge in moral 
-condemnations of the Allies. Such judgments of 


England and France, whose terms I know full well 
you do not approve—but which you print—are 
wholly unnecessary to justify the neutrality of the 
United States in the present war, and they go a 
long way to harm the only peace that is now left 
to Catholic Allies: the inner peace of Christendom. 
Toronto, Canada ETIENNE GILSON 


BEAM IN THE EYE 


EprtTor: You state: “Belief or fear in the inevita- 
bility of American participation in the war seems 
to be growing” (November 11). 

My own observation, on a_ three-week trip 
through Tennessee, Arkansas, Southern Illinois and 
Missouri, is exactly the reverse. 

I sell an engineering service to industrialists, and 
call on an average of ten executives a day. The con- 
sensus of opinions expressed is that this war is 
“queer” and may stop any day. As evidence of their 
firm belief in this conclusion, they are refusing to 
be stampeded into heavy future commitments. 

People who live in New York do not know Amer- 
ica. Come out with me and talk as I have for the 
past three weeks, with the cotton picker who has 
worn his thumb nail to the quick, to the filling- 
station attendant who just gassed a car from Mas- 
sachusetts and changed a tire on a car from Ore- 
gon, or the conductor on the G. M. & N. Railroads. 
Talk to the logger in Arkansas, and the roughneck 
in the Illinois oil-fields. Talk to their employers, 
bankers and accountants and insurance men, and 
then pontificate on the state of America. 

You worry about the state of democracy in 
America; I tell you, and every one who loves the 
Church in America, to worry about the spreading 
anti-Semitism in the Church. Here is the beam in 
your eye. Find out what Father Coughlin is doing 
to democracy. He violates our great fundamental— 
no discrimination on account of race, creed or color. 

The Klan is organizing again. In Memphis they 
advertise in the daily papers for members. Sincere 
Catholics there say: “What can you expect? Father 
Coughlin stirs the bigots against the Jews, and 
other rabble-rousers add Negroes and Catholics.” 

This is the opinion of an American Catholic, 
whose ancestors on both sides have been in this 
country for over one hundred years, who carried 
the torch of faith in Virginia, Indiana and Missouri, 
who served in private and public life, who did not 
need an expatriated Canadian to lead them. 

St. Louis, Mo. L. H. K. 


CRUSOE READING 


Epitor: My father has been a _ cover-to-cover 
reader of AMERICA for many years. Although he is 
not on your list as a subcriber, he buys the Review 
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from newsstands or reads it at the Knights of 
Columbus. 

I believe he began about the time the Review was 
first published. His cousin’s wife was a convert into 
the Catholic Church and Dad used to give her six 
or eight copies of AMERICA at a time. He has often 
related the fact that in turn this relative gave the 
issues over to a friend of hers who was a nurse at 
Ellis Island. About 1909, there was an epidemic 
that broke out on Ellis Island and no one was per- 
mitted to enter or leave the buildings. This nurse 
had six copies of AMERICA and they comprised the 
only reading matter in her ward. Doctors, nurses, 
Catholics and non-Catholics read all the articles 
therein and were much pleased with the interesting 
and intelligent matter they contained. 

On the thirtieth anniversary of your Review, Dad 
asked me to tell you about this incident, but I 
waited and combined it with a new subscription. 

Corona, N. Y. R. M. F. 


FRANCISCAN PROTEST 


EprtTor: May I use your columns to voice a protest? 
Recently there appeared in at least two prominent 
Catholic magazines reviews of Ernest Raymond’s 
In the Steps of St. Francis. More than usual praise 
was given to the author, a non-Catholic, for his 
deep insight into the life and spirit of Saint Francis 
of Assisi, for the reverence and love for the Pover- 
ello he manifests throughout his pages. Passing 
from the reviews to the book itself, I believe a word 
of warning should be sounded. My quarrel is not 
with the author of the book, but with the reviewers. 
It is not difficult to understand why a non-Catholic 
should write of Saint Francis and things Fran- 
ciscan as Mr. Raymond does. He has exceptional 
descriptive ability—witness the beautiful word pic- 
tures he paints. But let me point out some of the 
reasons why I believe we must protest strongly 
against the reviewers’ praise and recommendation 
of the book. 

After these many years of study and research 
by both Catholic and non-Catholic scholars, one 
cannot simply brush aside the early writers of 
Francis’ life as “the official biographers, good un- 
imaginative men, who knew him at a later date, 
and wanted him to have been a Saint from the 
beginning.” Or again: “Celano and Bonaventura 
tried to force the awkward shape of Francis into 
the conventional mold of a Saint, suppressing this 
and explaining away that.” Again: “The Spirit of 
Compromise . . . captured his dangerous life-story 
and put it into censored and adapted biographies; 
but it could not catch Francis.” 

Instead of the supernatural light in which we 
know Saint Francis must be seen to be understood, 
naturalism pervades the interpretations of the 
author. Miracles and supernatural visitations 
granted Saint Francis are lightly dismissed. Typical 
of this is Mr. Raymond’s explanation of what hap- 
pened to the Saint before the Crucifix at San 
Damiano: 

Doubtless, they [the words he heard] really came 


from his heart, but in this trance-like condition he 
externalized them and believed that they came from 
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the figure on the Cross. But what matter? That was 
only the medieval way, as distinct from the mod- 
ern way, of believing they came from God. 


Another miracle-narrative of the Speculum Per- 
fectionis is labeled “a fable, no doubt; didactic in 
aim.” Speaking of Francis spending the nights in 
the forest near Assisi, the author tells us that Fran- 
cis would then realize that “he was one with the 
trees and the small busy animals and the grass.” 
These are “flashes of cosmic consciousness’ where- 
by he knows his unity with the universe! Saint 
Francis’ supernatural love for all men is nothing 
else than a knowledge that “all men were im- 
manent in one another.” 

It is no wonder that to Mr. Raymond the Stig- 
mata of the great love of Christ is hardly a miracle 
at all and not physiologically strange, but a con- 
sciousness of unity “with the One who is the All.” 
Overlook, if you will, the author’s misunderstand- 
ing of Francis’ attitude toward Saint Clare, of 
Catholic veneration of relics, or even, if you can, 
the sentence: “Now, in everything that befell 
Francis, he saw—superstitiously, we may think— 
the finger of God pointing his way.” Yet there are 
so many things that cannot be overlooked. 

The book itself refutes the reviewers’ statements 
that the author knows Catholic theology, under- 
stands sanctity, and has given us a delightful con- 
tribution to Franciscan literature. 

REv. PATRICK Roppy, O.F.M. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


25,000 PRIESTS 


EpiTor: In a time when great danger threatens the 
whole Christian world, it is a consolation to know 
that there is a high idealism in Catholic France. 
This truth has been made clear to me through a 
beautiful card sent to me by Abbé Georges de 
Noaillat, who (together with his late wife) has 
been the great champion of the Feast of Christ the 
King. After the sudden death of his wife Marthe, 
M. de Noaillat became a Benedictine priest. He 
now lives in Paray-le-Monial and still directs the 
movement of Christ the King. He writes the follow- 
ing beautiful lines which I have translated from 
French: 

We have a considerable number of priests in the 
army, of whom many are officers. They radiate great 
influence. The morale of the fighters is high, their 
thought clear, their decision determined and irre- 
vocable. 

We live in a great age, the events of a fullness 
seldomly obtained. There is now needed much gen- 
erosity, sincerity and unselfishness. . . . Young peo- 
ple formed by Catholic Action understand wonder- 
fully what is at stake. It is the destiny of the Chris- 
tian civilization, that is to say the liberty of the 
children of God, the dignity of the human person. 


I was deeply impressed by these words. What: 
about the anti-clericalism which has done so much 
damage in France? The 25,000 valiant priests who 
are now fighting in the French Army will be glori- 
ously written down in the history of Catholic - 
France. No; more than that—in the history of” 
Christianity in its most critical time. 

Ridgewood, N. J. HELENE E. FROELICHER 
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LAMENTATIONS 
OF A BOOK EDITOR 


FRANK WILLIAMS 








FOR almost ten years I have occupied a desk in the 
editorial office of a fairly large and very active 
Catholic publishing house. I have been called, by 
courtesy, “editor,” with less courtesy, “editorial 
reader,” and with a positive lack of courtesy, “copy 
reader.” In those almost ten years I have worked 
on many manuscripts, suggesting revisions and 
making revisions, rewriting sentences and para- 
graphs and chapters and whole books—from the 
first word to the last. I have flattered authors into 
making changes that seemed necessary; I have 
begged authors to make changes that seemed nec- 
essary; I have spoken harshly of and to authors 
for not making changes that seemed necessary. I, 
in turn, have been flattered and cajoled and cursed. 

Books in many fields have passed through my 
hands: Scripture and Canon Law, dogmatic, moral 
and ascetical theology, Church history and liturgy, 
economics and sociology, meditation and devotion, 
Greek and Latin, juvenile fiction, poetry and biog- 
raphy. The works of some of our best known Cath- 
olic writers, American and British, have been sub- 
ject to my pencil. 

The wisdom and genius for research and ability 
to write, so evident in many of our books, have 
been a constant source of amazement and admira- 
tion for me. Yet, there are other qualities, evident 
in many others of our books, which have called 
forth no less amazement. I have seen so many 
books saved from mediocrity and worse by the 
dogged persistence of a “copy reader,” that I am 
almost forced to believe in the old saw that “books 
are not written but re-written.” Frankly, some of 
our problems—and I suppose they are common to 
all publishers—worry me. 

It concerns me deeply, for example, that some 
of our finest Catholic thinkers cannot write Eng- 
lish. Now, I am not talking about literature, for in 
sorrow it must be confessed that I would not recog- 
nize “pure literature” if I saw it. By “English” I 
mean simply clear readable language that says 
what it means and means what it says. It seems to 
me that the simplest way of stating a fact is usually 
the best way, and not seldom the most striking 
way. I believe that a case could be made for the 
proposition that a sentence which can be under- 
stood at the first reading is not a bad sentence. 

Some of our first-rank Catholic authors, how- 


ever, appear to have no conception of the simple 
declarative sentence. They will never say: “This is 
a house” if they can “fabricate” a statement that 
has place for “edifice” and “human habitation.” 
There are still some outstanding authors who write 
sixteen-line ablative-absolute sentences containing 
three or four parenthetical expressions. 

These are the authors, usually, who insist that 
their preoccupation is with subject matter—that 
they are not striving for “literary effect.” Oddly 
enough, though, they are the ones who protest 
most vehemently when the editor changes a word 
or attempts to clear up a phrase. 

We can most probably admit that—prescinding 
from “pure literature’”—form is secondary to sub- 
ject matter. Yet a doubt persists as to the wisdom 
of neglecting form entirely. The reader, popular or 
professional, likes something he can read. A book 
may, from the standpoint of substance, be a real 
contribution, but if no one will read it, cui bono? 
It has, besides, been pretty well proved that no 
publisher, unless he is heavily endowed, can feed 
himself and his employes on “contributions.” Clear 
writing, with at least a courteous nod toward the 
amenities of grammar, will harm no book and has 
been known to help even a contribution to look 
respectable on the sales sheets. 

Beyond this, however, is a much more serious 
cause for concern. What is there in Catholic educa- 
tion or the Catholic mind that makes our scholarly 
writers so careless in the verification of facts and 
references? It is not unusual, for example, to check 
purported Scripture references only to find that 
they have actually been inscribed by that sainted 
finger of the Holy Ghost, William Shakespeare. In 
many of the manuscripts submitted to us almost 
all quotations and references are found to be inac- 
curate, with sources incompletely or incorrectly 
cited. Passages from the Summa, supposedly from 
one article, have been found to consist of phrases 
and sentences from several articles. Indeed, on the 
basis of past experience, we now check all possible 
quotations and references. 

It seems to be a quite common notion of our 
“scholarly” writers that only a hypercritic de- 
mands anything like absolute accuracy in the use 
of what is somewhat contemptuously referred to 
as the “apparatus of scholarship.” The clearing up 
of such matters upon the demand of the publisher 
is undertaken as a work of supererogation, or more 
often, left to the copy reader as a minor detail. 

And where did our writers acquire their airy dis- 
regard for the literary property of others? Why 
should it be necessary to check manuscripts with 
other books in the field to make sure that the au- 
thor has not “lifted” whole paragraphs without 
benefit of quote marks? Why, indeed? Simply be- 
cause such lifting is not at all uncommon. 
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Why, moreover, should a writer presume to in- 
form his publisher that it is positively unnecessary 
to ask permission to use copyrighted material? I 
recall one such bit of presumption that came to us 
just after we had lost some copyright litigation in 
which we had become innocently involved. Our re- 
ply, I hope, was courteous! 

These are only a few of the causes for an editor’s 
lamentations. There are others. There is, for exam- 
ple, the problem of relationship between author 
and editor—particularly when the latter lacks the 
age which is supposed to be accompanied by wis- 
dom. A full set of whiskers might solve that one. 
The few I have mentioned, however, are of some 
importance. Each of these failings on the part of 
authors contributes directly to the comparatively 
high cost of Catholic books. When the publisher is 
forced to write the books as well as publish them, 
when he is obliged to dragoon authors into main- 
taining even fairly decent standards, then the pub- 
lic pays. What the effect of these failings is on the 
estimate accorded Catholic writing in outside cir- 
cles, I leave to others to judge. 


JACQUES DEBOUT 


ALICE RUSSELL 








ALMOST a year has passed since the death of 
Jacques Debout, at dawn on Candlemas Day. Born 
René Pierre Francois Roblot, at Ranville-la-Place, 
sixty-seven years ago, he was better known in Can- 
ada and in France by his nom-de-plume “Jacques 
Debout.” Although this news will seem significant 
to a few, only, on this side of the Atlantic, yet all 
of us, actually, owe much to his Apostolat Social. 

While a student of law in Paris, he suddenly felt 
called to serve God as he was praying in the Chapel 
of the Carmelites. At once he left his law studies 
and entered the Seminary at Coutances. As a young 
priest he dedicated himself to the Apostolate of 
Social Action. The World War interrupted his 
dream of service. Together with many other priests 
he was mobilized to serve as nurse, aide and 
stretcher-bearer for the duration of the war. His 
war experiences inspired him to write a noble poem 
Les Morts Féconds which won a prize from the 
Academy of France. 

The war over, he returned at once to his inter- 
rupted dream: the Apostolat Social. The object of 
his apostolate was the education of the public in 
beauty and good taste in religious art, literature, 
music and drama. He wished to replace decadent 
secular art with good religious art, immoral and 
indecent modern literature with good Catholic lit- 
erature, combat jazz and swing by cultivating a 
love of religious music, and offset the immorality of 
the stage and screen with religious and moral plays. 

As a beginning he founded the Cahiers Catho- 
liques. This quite humble little journal has been a 
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channel for the early efforts and outpourings of 
many well known writers. Jacques Debout encour- 
aged them and introduced them to the public; he 
made them, in a word, known. It is largely due to 
his efforts that we owe the works of Paul Claudel, 
Henri Gheon, Henri Brochet, Pierre Dumaine, Hen- 
rietta Charasson, Alice Rolland and many other 
poets and dramatists. 

He organized the Journées d’Art in Paris, and 
later on, throughout France. These “days” were 
varied. At times they were devoted purely to liter- 
ature, plays and poems submitted for prize con- 
tests; at other times they were “liturgical,” with 
chants and hymns newly composed; or again, to 
exhibitions of liturgical objects. Sometimes there 
were artistic “days,” with exhibitions of paintings, 
statues, stained glass windows, etc. These “days” 
resulted in the renaissance of interest in religious 
articles of all kinds. To them we owe the rise of the 
modern French School of religious art, the work 
of Maurice Denis, for instance. The Maison d’Art 
Catholique grew to handle these articles for which 
there was an increasing demand. Editions Spés 
handles much of the literary output inspired by 
Jacques Debout’s “days.”’ 

Soon it became necessary to organize a Thédtre 
Catholique to enact the plays published. The plays 
of Henri Gheon, Paul Claudel, Maurice Brillant, 
Jacques Debout and othérs were produced with im- 
mense success. The Thédtre was forced to tour the 
country. In the wake of its tour, local groups 
formed and organized dramatic societies in all par- 
ishes. Such a group was the immediate inspiration 
of Henri Gheon’s Compagnons de Notre Dame. 
Jacques Debout contributed many plays to the 
repertoire of the Théatre Catholique. 

Above and beyond all, however, Jacques Debout 
was a priest; his apostolate was only a means to 
reach souls. We shall not, therefore, be surprised 
to learn of his friendship with that ardent lover of 
poverty, that violent prophet of wrath to come, 
whom we in America are just beginning to know, 
Leon Bloy. Among his friends were the Maritains, 
Pierre Termier, Jacques Chevalier, Doyen of the 
University of Grenoble, Jérgensen—in fact all of 
those concerned in the Catholic Resurgence in 
France in which he had a large and unrecognized 
part. Forain, the artist, and many others, owe their 
conversion to him. Perusal of his books Péchés 
d’Omission and the Chanoine Broussilard series re- 
veal his hatred of hypocrisy and sham. His confer- 
ences on the Amitié given during Lent at Paris, or 
a study of his method of directing souls, as re- 
vealed in La Passiflore des Alpes—Alice de Jésus 
show us the heart of a priest hungering for saints. 

On the eve of his death he was busy arranging a 
Journée d’Art dedicated to La Vierge Marie dans 
PArt Francais. What more fitting than that his 
last act should have been to complete arrangements 
for a day devoted to the Blessed Virgin, to be given 
by the Confraternity of the Blessed Virgin, found- 
ed by him. What more fitting than that one of his 
last articles should be In Honorem Beatae Mariae 
Virginis, and that he should die on one of her great 
Feast Days. 
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PREVIEWS OF MORE 
EXTENSIVE STUDIES 


THE Era OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: STUDIES IN- 

SCRIBED TO Evarts BouTeLL GREENE. Edited by Rich- 

ard B. Morris. Columbia University Press. $3.75 
THE increasing popularity of the Festschrift among 
American historians is a thing for which the craft as 
a whole can be deeply grateful. The present work is 
both evidence of that increasing appeal and reason for 
thankfulness. By the fact that a number of the former 
students of one of America’s great historians have taken 
this scholarly method of showing their appreciation to 
their revered master we all profit. 

In this series of essays, ranging over a variety of 
subjects but all integrated to the common purpose of 
throwing new light on the Era of the American Revo- 
lution, are presented some of the latest developments 
of research in that period. Several of the essays show 
us that we should reshape certain of our more or less 
traditional interpretations, as that of Lawrence A. 
Harper, which upsets the fine balance which Beer had 
seemed to prove existing between the economic burdens 
and the economic advantages of the old colonial system, 
or that of O. M. Dickerson, which deflates the importance 
of James Otis in the Writs of Assistance controversy 
and proves that he was but one of many, and scarcely 
the most outstanding, opponent of this aspect of British 
imperial policy after 1763. 

Other essays afford new insight into the problems of 
the period, as that of Clarence E. Carter, which studies 
the office of Commander in Chief to indicate the trend 
of British control in the pre-Revolution years; or that 
of Max Savelle, which very interestingly integrates 
American Balance of Power with that of Europe dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. Still others bring into clearer 
light significant persons or specialized phases of sig- 
nificant organizations and movements of the era; for 
example, Herbert M. Morais has studied the activities 
of the Sons of Liberty in New York, Richard B. Morris, 
the relationship between labor and mercantilism in the 
colonies, Sidney I. Pomerantz, the function of the patri- 
otic newspaper. 

Space, and not lack of intrinsic worth, forbids com- 
ment on the contributions of Louis B. Dunbar, George 
C. Groce, Jr., Michael Kraus and Robert A. East. We 
are glad to learn from the footnotes that many of 
these essays are but previews of more extensive studies, 
many of which are in press. We shall await the same 
with anxious anticipation. 

The collection is a fine tribute to a fine historian. And 
we can only hope that other students take this splendid 
method of doing honor to their master. 

JOHN F. BANNON 


AT ONCE, A THESIS 
AND A SOLILOQUY 


EuROPEAN NoTE-BooK. By Bernard Wall. Sheed and 

Ward. $2.50 
FOR some years now Mr. Wall has been the distin- 
guished editor of The Colosseum and certainly one of 
the best informed Europeans. He is a thousand miles 
away from the points of view expressed by the per- 
sonal-history school of the American journalists like 
Van Passen, Gunther and Sheean. Unconcerned with 
vivid descriptions of the fall of Czecho-Slovakia, in- 
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Forty converts tell the intimate stories of 
their approach to the Church in 


THROUGH HUNDRED GATES 
Edited by Severin and Stephen Lamping O.F.M. 


Forty converts from all walks of life and from twenty-two lande— 
diplomats, sportsmen, doctors, writers, and others—are represented 
in this unique book. G. K. Chesterton, Paul Claudel, John Moody, 
and Sigrid Undset, are a few who make it one of the most in- 
triguing books ever written, and one you will enjoy over and over 
again. $2.50 





BUILDING CHARACTER FROM WITHIN 


John T. McMahon 


Everyone who direets children needs the modern, Catholic guide to 
better character training! It also contains a most practical solution 
to the problem of leisure. $1.75 


THE HUMAN CHRIST 
F. J. Mueller 


Christ is introduced to you here as you have always wanted to 
know Him—vividly and as a Friend, Citizen, Son, and Model. $2.00 
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Your help will be appreciated, and a 

A GALLON copy of “Wings for the Tabernacle” 
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Reverend Paul Schulte, “The Flying Priest,” P.O. Box 4437 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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capable of the giddy hysteria of the front pages, his 
vocation has been to understand Europe as the one 
society most affected by the Christian culture and to 
attempt to puzzle out the various inner dynamisms 
which, to the non-European, seem to be so foreign to 
that culture. In fine, he is searching for the thing that 
Belloc suggests in Europe and the Faith and that Daw- 
son brings out in his The Making of Europe. 

Precisely because he knows the secret of Europe so 
well he finds it impossible to divide the nations into the 
sheep and the goats, to love one more than the other 
or to regard those nations as most important which 
more closely resemble his own country. This respect 
for national personality enables him to illuminate prob- 
lems which seem insoluble. Thus the determining in- 
fluence of the middle classes upon French life, the per- 
manent effects of the revolution upon the national psy- 
chology are shown to differentiate the French from the 
Germans. 

Racism is thoroughly explored and the philosophy of 
Fascism is measured not as mere reaction but as a 
system which has been “able to accumulate and to trans- 
form for its own purposes the most powerful and most 
dominating developments since the French revolution; 
nationalism, democracy, mechanization and socialism.” 
Mr. Wall editorializes rather than explains the Rome- 
Berlin Axis, and his comments on Franco’s Spain are 
rather summary, since he dealt with that country in 
his pamphlet Spain of the Spaniards. Best of all the 
chapters is that on England, in which the author clearly 
differentiates between English and continental versions 
of democracy. 

The chief virtues of the book are those which are 
least capable of exposition in a review. Despite the fact 
that Mr. Wall takes pains to hide his knowledge one 
gets the impression of wide reading and many conver- 
sations in several languages, as well as the flavor of 
continuous and conscientious reflection. One is impelled 
by the excellence of the book to wish that the author 
had given more support to his stimulating generaliza- 
tions and more attention to the development and ex- 
pression of his ideas. A man of Mr. Wall’s intellectual 
character cannot presume upon a modern audience, and 
many of his best ideas require much more careful treat- 
ment. Commentary on ideas may appear deracinated 
to those removed from the social and political embodi- 
ment of such earth-shaking realities as the totalitarian 
state and racism. FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


A THOUGHTFUL NOVEL 
OF LIFE IN BELGIUM 


JEAN CLARAMBAUX. By Jean Tousseul. Translated by 

Elizabeth Abbott. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3 
THIS is a novel of 715 pages recommended to every 
thinking reader. It is by the Belgium novelist who calls 
himself Jean Tousseul, a very autobiographical nom 
de plume. In many respects the story is certainly auto- 
biographical. The book has many features worthy of 
close attention. Its style is lucid, lyric and restrained. 
It has in it the definite flavor of Belgian life and land- 
scape. The characterizations are genuine, even to the 
least of the minor characters, and are all done with 
grace and artlessness. 

We glimpse the life-flame of Jean Clarambaux as it 
gives forth its first tiny sparkle in a Belgian hamlet. 
We watch it leap and flare up in search of ideal love— 
watch it flicker and grow dim as it is buffeted by life, 
war and disease—and finally see it blend with the one 
flame capable of keeping it steady until death. 

Jean Clarambaux was a social rebel. His life “was 
like the course of a river that, rising in a mountain, 
leaps from stone to stone for miles between a double 
hedge of thick underbrush to flow thence into a wide, 
clear, verdant plain.” If there is one defect in the book 














it is that the river never quite reaches the ocean. Life 
was a puzzle to this man. As a child everything seemed 
to him so harmonious. When he became a man all 
seemed chaos. 

Do we live but for the sake of living? It were better 
to die than to live and toil in obscurity. The problem 
of the universe tortured him. Behind the beauty of 
colors, the incense of perfumes, the silent shimmering 
of visible luminaries was the hidden and true picture 
of life, those who devour, and those who are devoured. 
Even though gentle and gifted, even though successful 
as student and village schoolmaster, even though a 
succession of lovely girls made his life “one long, 
melancholy and delicious poem” counterpointing his 
sickness and despair, he found no peace until, while 
recuperating in the country, he met Jeanne Chantelier. 
She became the light of his night, a guiding spirit in 
whose care he grew strong. 

One suspects that the story is unfinished and that 
it grows, of its own accord, more clearly and deeply 
unto God. The translation is excellent. 

THOMAS B. FEENEY 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


In STALIN’s SEcRET SERVICE. 

Harper and Bros. $3 
THE writer is the former chief of the Soviet Secret 
Service in the Western European sectic1. Some of his 
revelations have already appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. The account, as all such accounts are, is very 
interesting; again, as a secret service story, it requires 
for belief a trust in the writer. But what the author 
writes of the Soviets harmonizes so exactly with what 
is known of them otherwise, of what ought to be known 
of them in practice, if their theories are believed by 
themselves, that one need not question the record of 
fact. 

It emerges from this book that murder is reduced 
to an indifferent means of forwarding the Soviet cause, 
on the ground that murder is a necessary accompani- 
ment of any great historical upheaval. The author would 
have us believe that even some victims accept death 
through murder for the cause, even when they are old 
members of the Party and belong to the higher brackets 
of the Soviet aristocracy. This does not go for the child 
victims, whose slaughter is described. Forgery and 
counterfeiting, too, are part of Soviet policy. The Reds 
are pictured in the way one expects to see practical 
and zealous atheists act. W. J. McGarry 


By W. G. Krivitsky. 


A GoopLy FELLOWSHIP. By Mary Ellen Chase. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50 
AS an autobiographical sequel to A Goodly Heritage, 
Miss Chase traces, in A Goodly Fellowship, the changes 
of education in America from 1907 to the present time. 
She has done this not in the form of a technical history 
of pedagogy but through a chronicle of her own life, 
charmingly told in the first person. We follow Mary 
Chase from dingy grammar-school classrooms, on the 
Maine coast, to her classes at the University of Min- 
nesota and finally to Smith College, her present post. 

An astute but sketchy analysis of the modern system 
of training teachers today is discussed by the author. 
She contrasts the training course of today with the one 
she followed in the early nineteen hundreds. And con- 
cerning the two years the novice now spends in the 
Department of Education, Miss Chase says: “Such a 
requirement, as I see it, may tend to raise the level of 
mediocrity in public school teaching; but that it does 
much of anything for the girl who is cut out to be a 
good teacher, except to irritate her, I have yet to dis- 
cover.” 
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The book is rich in many other interesting and con- 
troversial observations. Whether or not all pedagogs 
will agree with Miss Chase’s personal views, it is cer- 
tain that all will enjoy her humor and her tolerance 
which have been built upon her wide experience through 
many years. 

The book offers a charming tribute to Catholic edu- 
cation, as pursued at St. Catherine’s College in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Miss Chase recalls: “I liked the peace of 
the chapel, the quiet of its garden, the friendliness and 
fun of its nuns, the good manners of its students.” 

Whether you are interested in education or not, if 
you enjoy the thrill of personal experience buoyantly 
told, if you enjoy the adventures of travel and new faces, 
read A Goodly Fellowship. Mary E. HICKEY 


Lyric LAUGHTER. By Arthur Guiterman. E. P. Dut- 

ton and Co. $2.50 
THE reading public owes Mr. Arthur Guiterman another 
vote of thanks—this time for Lyric Laughter, a gener- 
ous collection of new poems with old favorites, like 
Strictly Germproof, interspersed. Theodore Maynard has 
called their author one of the main exponents of light 
verse, and indeed his dexterity in concocting it continues 
to astonish. But of course he cannot always hit the 
bull’s eye in a genre that boasts Praed and Lear and 
Gilbert, and once, it is to be regretted, he falls into an 
actual vulgarity. 

It seems scarcely fair, however, to cavil when on the 
whole the volume proves so delightfully amusing, and 
the keen intelligence behind the lines is responsible for 
those Guitermanian quirks that are often little master- 
pieces. A choice of favorites presents something of a 
problem. The Importance-of Being Wrong holds pro- 
found truth beneath its fooling. The race of hapless 
bards is sure to cheer for Principles of Criticism, and 
Motto for a Doghouse—an unforgettable quatrain—is 
more than pat. In fact, some of the animal pieces are 
among the best in the collection. Does Mr. Guiterman 
know his cats! The whimsical White Magic might well 
serve as a charming companion piece for Mr. De la 
Mare’s Silver: 

The kittens dance in the white moonlight 
Waving their velvet paws; 

The grass with shining dew is bright 
Where spiders weave their gauze. 

All silent falls the fountain, 
No chirp of waking bird, 

No echo of the mountain 
Nor any sound is heard. 

Though calm and still the summer night 
I cannot sleep, because 

The kittens dance in the white moonlight 
Waving their velvet paws. 

Others, such as The Young Intelligencia and I Knew 
Him When have just got to be read aloud. There is no 
getting round it—Lyric Laughter is a book to share 
with friends. PAULA KURTH 


PERE LACORDAIRE, LEADER OF YOUTH. By M. V. Wood- 

gate. B. Herder Book Co. $1.25 
TRUE humility is an infallible index of spiritual great- 
ness. Judged by that exacting standard, the illustrious 
Pére Lacordaire, who restored the Dominican Order in 
France in the last century, is justly considered great. 
M. V. Woodgate has here presented in admirably simple, 
direct and forceful prose a vivid sketch of this very 
remarkable priest, who is remembered today chiefly as 
a pulpit orator with very few peers. 

There are splendid flashes of several famous person- 
ages of the period against the dramatic background of 
revolution and unrest in nineteenth-century France— 
Louis Philippe, the brilliant Comte de Montalambert, 
the Curé of Ars, Madame Swetchine, above all the 
Abbé Lamennais, a stubborn, proud and rather pitiable 
figure, ever “a law unto himself,” whose apostasy so 
grieved Lacordaire. But it is the inner spiritual life of 
the central character that is always prominent—the 

















growth of a sensitive and vigorous soul on fire with 
the love of God and eager to enkindle other hearts, 
especially those of young men. 

This book is a well-written and spiritually discerning 
introduction to the life of a truly significant figure in 
French Catholicism for readers who are appalled by 
a multi-volume Life and Letters. JOHN P. LAHEY 


ViTaL PROBLEMS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE 

Unrrep States. By Roy J. Deferrari. The Catholic 

University of America Press. $2.75 
THIS volume fortunately preserves for us the fourteen 
lectures given at the University during the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1939 as part of the Semi-centennial celebration. 
Their general thesis is Catholic Education, “not only 
by itself but also in its relation to American life,” to 
quote from the preface of the compiler, Dr. Deferrari. 

As the lecturers are well known in their respective 
fields and the subject matter of each is important and 
well treated, I must arbitrarily limit this “briefer re- 
view” to the first lecture. In it Father Geoffrey O’Con- 
nell discusses Catholic Education and non-Catholic 
philosophies. Concerning the latter, he shows that 
naturalism is their dominant orientation. “If, as prag- 
matism maintains, a thing is true if it works, then sure- 
ly naturalistic education has failed in America.” True 
Christian education stands the test even of pragmatism. 
“On this basis alone . . (it) . . should be given a fair trial 
now in non-Catholic circles.” Everyone interested in 
American education should read this book. 

DANIEL M. O’CONNELL 


GERMANY Puts THE CLocK Back. By Edgar Ansel 

Mowrer. William Morrow and Co. $2.50 
FIRST published in 1933, Edgar Mowrer’s story of the 
decline and fall of German democracy has been brought 
up to date by a “Hitler War Edition, revised and in- 
dexed.” The narrative has been extended to Hitler’s in- 
vasion of Poland, increasing the book by a foreword of 
39 pages, and three new chapters at the end under the 
general title of the “Rape of Europa.” 

The author is a keen observer, but like all newspaper 
men on the scene of Europe’s swiftly-moving political 
drama, too close in time and place to his subject to 
judge with much measure of historical truth. His cynical 
comments on both the honesty and the ability of English 
and French statesmen since the World War will do little 
to inspire American sympathy for their cause. But Mr. 
Mowrer does not quibble in his judgment of the present 
struggle. It is Hitler on one side who is waging “war 
for its own sake,” while England and France are fight- 
ing “to redeem Europe from the perpetual and recurring 
fear of German aggression and enable the peoples of 
Europe to preserve their independence and their liber- 
ties.” Rosert A. HEwIttT 


PEACE UNDER EarTH. By Paul Beaujon. Dodd, Mead 

and Co. $1 
THERE are less than fifty pages to this book, but it 
might well take hours to read. The story has been told 
and retold a million times a million times; yet this book 
tells it not only anew but with novelty. It is the story of 
Christ’s birth, told in the year 1946 when the world is 
digging under the earth because “there is no peace on 
earth and no good will anywhere.” 

It is not an easy story to tell, for the boy who listens 
thinks that will is glands, and he does not know what 
a stable is, or even a house. He has seen a cow once, 
and he has read about horses in the Wild West; but 
the closest he can come to an ox is “an old-fashioned 
tractor.” Religion is something he has not had yet, be- 
cause there is so much else he must learn first. He does 
know the difference between art and pictures. “Pictures 
are when you can tell what it’s about.” 

For all the difficulties the man tells the story well, 
so well that everybody should listen to his telling of 
it for all the beauty and truth he sees in it that we may 
have seen and forgotten or that we may never have 
seen. JOHN P. DELANEY 
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THEATRE 








LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. Whatever others may 
think of Helen Hayes’ new starring vehicle, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, translated by her husband, Charles Mac- 
Arthur, and Ben Hecht from a Hungarian original and 
produced by Gilbert Miller at the Martin Beck Theatre, 
the comedy gives pure joy to the star herself. 

For more than two years Miss Hayes has been playing 
the réle of the late Victoria of England in Victoria 
Regina, and carrying the queen, in the brief run of that 
drama, from her seventeenth year to the period of her 
Golden Jubilee. It was a taxing réle, and not the least 
taxing part of it was the constant change of Victoria’s 
make-up, as she passed from girlhood to young woman- 
hood, wifehood, middle age and old age. One example of 
the make-up demands of the part was the fact that in 
the final scene, as the aging queen, Miss Hayes had to 
hold sections of raw apple in her mouth between her 
cheeks and her lower teeth, to convey the familiar lines 
of Victoria’s sagging dewlaps. It must have been hard 
for the star to remember that art was above all when 
she had to handle her lines, her situations, and her apple 
segments under such difficulties. 

Now, she is playing a simple, natural part of a lik- 
able young woman who is a member of a jury on a 
murder case. She is, in her private capacity, secretary 
to a great captain of industry in the motion-picture 
world, and we infer that she has no illusions about him. 
He has not given her a vacation for five years; so when 
she is summoned for jury duty she insists on serving. 
She is under the impression that a murder case will be 
a restful change to her. 

It is not, of course. She falls in love with the foreman, 
admirably played by Philip Merivale, learns that he is a 
family man with a wife and children, and gives him up 
in an impressive scene which so convinces her one enemy 
on the jury of her virtue (which he had doubted) that he 
changes his vote and makes it agree with hers and that 
of the other ten jurors. 

It is a simple little play. Under other conditions it 
would be hard to understand why Miss Hayes liked it. 
But against the background of several years of Victoria 
Regina it is easy to see why Miss Hayes felt the ease of 
playing a réle in which she need be only her lovable self. 
That she is, from start to finish; and when a chance for 
some emotional acting comes along, as it does in two 
scenes, she swings her audience to the mountain tops 
with her in true Helen Hayes fashion. She is unquestion- 
ably as brilliant in her new vehicle as in her former 
stellar réles. 

As her leading man, Mr. Merivale gives her the sup- 
port of thoroughly artistic acting of a very quiet rdéle; 
and each member of the company contributes his or her 
share to a pretty nearly perfect performance. Two other 
women in the cast are especially good as jurywomen— 
Evelyn Varden and Jacqueline Paige: but I shall never 
again see Miss Varden on the stage without remember- 
ing the perfection of her work in Our Town and without 
hoping that she will some time find another réle as out- 
standing, a réle that demands her full powers, as that 
one did. 

In their presentations of the male characters the au- 
thors are not subtle. They give us the familiar types— 
the obstinate juror, the salesman who tries to keep busi- 
ness going even in the jury room, the would-be humorist, 
the local philanderer. These do not amount to much as 
men, but they get plenty of laughs, and in the end they 
clear a fellow man of the false charge of murder. So 
there is a happy ending for everyone but the lovers, 
who part forever and find their compensation in their 
sacrifice. In short, the new play is pleasant comedy, with 
an up-lift finish which redeems much of its weakness. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 














FILMS 





GONE WITH THE WIND. Hollywood has probably re- 
gretted by now its abuse of the word colossal, for here is 
an occasion upon which it could be used without even a 
vice-president’s blush. Margaret Mitchell’s monumental 
novel of the Civil War has been screened with magnifi- 
cent fulness, and it emerges from its chrysalis of annoy- 
ing publicity and fanfare a poignant history of the 
death of a culture which was unfortunately predicated 
on the evil of slavery. From a productional point of 
view, it is climactic in the history of the medium; as en- 
tertainment, it is hard-bitten realism, portraying life and 
character with a naturalistic intensity. That the story is 
adult in every sense of the word everyone knows who 
has gotten round-shouldered over the book, and while 
the film adds no moral problems, it retains and inevita- 
bly points up the old ones. Suggestion is rightly used on 
occasion but there are passages of clinical candor, too. 
Victor Fleming’s direction has epic sweep and there is 
no denying the sheer force of the action. The siege and 
burning of Atlanta is transferred to the screen with de- 
tailed vividness and is an historical episode of un- 
matched brilliance. Vivien Leigh is admirable as Scar- 
lett, the volatile vixen who dominates the interminable 
action, and Clark Gable, Olivia De Havilland, Leslie 
Howard, Thomas Mitchell and Hattie McDaniels stand 
out in an almost flawless cast. In its excellences as well 
as in its length, this film is the heaviest single blow 
dealt the double-feature system yet. For really mature 
audiences, it is a movie milestone. (MGM) 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. Rudyard Kipling’s novel 
of a frustrated artist betrays all the author’s fondness 
for bold dramatic strokes in its second screen version. 
Though Ronald Colman is not called upon to register 
quite the pathos that was Percy Marmont’s, he makes 
the melodramatic most of the same melodramatic sit- 
uation. A war correspondent, unlucky in love, takes up 
painting only to have his sight fail. When he discovers 
that a spiteful model has destroyed his masterpiece, he 
manages to get himself killed in battle. The painter’s 
action is, of course, a patent suicide, however beglam- 
ored with Kiplingesque heroics, and is not only morally 
objectionable but emotionally red plush. William Well- 
man’s grip on the action is firm enough otherwise, and 
Walter Huston, Ida Lupino, Muriel Angelus and Dudley 
Digges contribute telling performances. Miss Lupino’s 
Bessie is suspect, but it is really Mr. Colman’s end which 
makes the picture objectionable. (Paramount) 


MARRIED AND IN LOVE. The very human failing of 
contemplating the far-off hills is the theme of this ap- 
pealing tale. A married doctor who imagines he is still 
in love with a college sweetheart, since married herself, 
is reminded by his devoted wife that his memories of 
the past are not so substantial in his success as her own 
labors in the present. It is directed with a nice sense of 
human values by John Farrow and played capably by 
Barbara Read and Alan Marshal. (RKO) 


JUDGE HARDY AND SON. This film is not so com- 
pletely in the comic vein of its predecessors since do- 
mestic worry, always an element in the series, is em- 
phasized almost to tragic proportions in the middle part 
of the plot. But George B. Seitz has begun and ended 
the piece on a lighter note. While Judge Hardy attempts 
to help an elderly pair who have been left alone by a 
daughter’s marriage, and while Mrs. Hardy passes 
through a siege of pneumonia, Andy meets his usual 
heavy quota of romantic difficulties. Lewis Stone, Mickey 
Rooney, Fay Holden and the familiar cast are consider- 
ably aided by Maria Ouspenskaya in a picture well 
recommended to all. (MGM) Tuomas J. Frrzmorris 
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STORIES THAT INSPIRE—STORIES THAT ENTERTAIN 
STORIES FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Recommended by the 
Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee 


THE PRIEST WHO FAILED and Other Stories 


By Re Rev. Chastes J. Mullaly, S.J. 
“The Messenger of the Sacred Heart” 


aa bound — Gilt Title — 168 Pages with 
Attractive Jacket and Duo-tone Frontispiece 


THE BRAVEST of the VIRGINIA CAVALRY 
and other Stories 


By Rev. Charles J. Mullaly, S.J. 
Editor of “The Messenger of the Sacred Heart” 


Cloth-bound — Gilt Title — 192 Pages with 
Attractive Jacket and Two-color Frontispiece 


® Action, vivid realism, and stirring incident 
made these two books “best sellers.” They were 
highly praised by American and English re- 
viewers, for the characters live, and there is 
not a dull page. Each book is only $1.00 post- 
paid. Order your copies today. 
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VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 





ACCOMMODATIONS offered to retired priest or laymen 
in pleasant private home with facilities for medical and 
nursing care located in thriving Eastern Iowa town. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Correspondence invited. Address: Doctor, 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





LAW. Catholic young man, college graduate, excellent 
grammarian, desires position as comparison clerk (correct- 
ing legal manuscripts) with New York law firm. Address: 
Law, America, 53 Park Place, New York City. 





LOUNGE—Young People. Used lounge furniture and 
things that you no longer want? To furnish lounge and 
play room. Supervised recreation by priest or religious. 
For information regarding conveyance address: Friend of 
Young Catholics, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 





MASSES. Three beautiful Liturgical Masses for your 
choir. Approved by Archbishop Howard of Portland, 
Oregon, and others. “The Little Flower Mass.” “St. 
Elizabeth Mass.” “St. Jude Mass.” Four voices with 
organ, 80¢ each. Dept. A., The Kaufer Co., Seattle, Wash. 








JESUS the MESSIAH |NEW TESTAMENT 
(RE-EDITED) 


A Harmony of the Gospels 
in the words of the four 





Evangelists. pages, with maps of Palvetine 
Cloth bound—Illustrated Per copy, 3@ cents 
334 Pages. Size 4x6 inches. $1.00 Per hundred, $25.00 





C. Wildermann Co., Inc., 33 Barclay St., New York 
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Sunray Films, Inc., 220 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


(The Northern Newspaper Syndicate of the planet Sat- 
urn has exclusive rights to publish the experiences of 
Gulla Ver, Jr. Mr. Gulla Ver, a native of Jupiter, who 
moved to Saturn at an early age, encountered a severe 
star-dust storm on one of his interplanetary expedi- 
tions, and fell on a hitherto unknown planet, Earth, 
into a city of toy-like buildings called Washington. The 
Earthians are incredibly small, measuring but five to 
six feet in height. Though Mr. Gulla Ver himself is only 
752 feet tall, he seemed a huge giant to the pint-size 
Earthians. While he lay unconscious following his fall, 
they manacled his arms and legs with masses of tiny 
chains. Mr. Gulla Ver, upon awakening, at first took 
the thousands of little beings swarming around him as 
members of an unknown species of insect, but later, 
he was amazed to find they were actually human be- 
ings. A threatening situation was created as a delega- 
tion of the Earthians was blown off Mr. Gulla Ver’s 
chest when he sneezed, the Earthians viewing the sneeze 
as an unfriendly act. Reassuring signs from Mr. Gulla 
Ver, however, finally convinced them of his amicable 
intentions, and another delegation, provided with gas 
masks, climbed to his chest, and eventually agreed to 
feed him. By driving a long procession of trucks onto 
Mr. Gulla Ver’s chest, the Earthians were able to shovel 
meat, bread, spinach, and to pump water into his open 
mouth. Mr. Gulla Ver’s third instalment follows). . . 


During the next week or so I was fed in a similar man- 
ner once a day. I was fast picking up their language, 
known as the United States dialect, and soon knew 
enough to hold converse with them. Difficulties, how- 
ever, had to be overcome. The voices of the Earthians 
were so faint I could scarcely hear them no matter how 
close they might be. This problem was solved when 
an amplifying system was built with a microphone 
standing on the top button of my vest. After that, the 
Earthians addressed me through this microphone. My 
own normal voice, on the other hand, seemed like thun- 
der to them. One of their leaders pleaded with me: “Sir, 
please lower your voice. You can be heard for thirty 
miles around, and you are blocking out radio programs. 
Last night, you spoke in your sleep and terrified people 
out of their skins. Congress will open soon, and they 
will not tolerate your noise drowning out theirs.” . . 

To my repeated requests that the chains be taken off 
so that I could stand up and perhaps walk a bit, I was 
told there was no immigration quota for citizens of Sat- 
urn and that Congress would have to pass a bill estab- 
lishing a quota of one from my planet. . . . Thousands 
of curious citizens climbed up to my chest each day and 
talked to me. The things I learned about Earthians stag- 
gered me. When a husband tires of a wife, or a wife 
of a husband, he or she simply takes another spouse 
through a process known as divorce. Earthians are sub- 
ject to disease. Men called doctors treat disease and huge 
buildings, known as hospitals, are packed with sick 
people. Earthians, I learned, rob and even murder one 
another, so much so that Governments have to erect 
edifices called prisons in which men and women known 
as criminals are detained. At this very time, certain 
Earthian nations are engaged in a process they describe 
as war. Men of one nation slaughter men, women and 
children of another nation. The nation slaughtering the 
most is called the victor. . . . In Earthian cities individ- 
uals called policemen try to prevent the citizens from 
shooting one another. Institutions referred to as courts, 
presided over by judges, sentence or release the crim- 
inals. I was informed that more criminals are released 
than sentenced, and that one of the Earthians’ most dif- 
ficult tasks is watching over the judges. THE PARADER 





